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STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER, 


Exhibit at all times a most extensive and com- 
prehensive assortment of every description of 


= Say GuouSs—— 


The stock includes Silks, Dress Goods, Trim- 
mings, Hosiery and underwear, Gloves, House- 
furnishing Goods,  ««dy-made Dresses and Wraps, 
and everything that may be needed either for dress 
or house-furnishing purposes. It is believed that 
unusual inducements are offered, as the stock is 
among the largest to be found in the American 
market, and the prices are guaranteed to be uni- 
formly as low as elsewhere on similar qualities of 
Goods. 


N. W. cor. Eighth & Market Sts. 


PHILADELPHIA. 


“THE BOOK ASSOCIATION OF FRIENDS,” 


PHILADELPHIA. 


LIST. OF PUBLICATIONS. 























Price. 
1. Memoir of Elizabeth Fry............-++se0e 0 30 
Sy III, - nas0cs<vdcocanccsccnscces 30 
3. Memoir of Wm. Penn............2..ecereee ° 40 
4. Selections from the Epistles of Geo. Fox... 30 
5. Selections from Letters of Isaac Penington 30 
6 Memoir of Maria Fox..........csecccccccecs 40 
7. Memoir of Daniel Wheeler and his Visit to 
Che PACKS TMCS. cc cccccccccccvcccccescesece 50 
8. Aunt Jane’s Verses for Children. Dlus.... 50 
9. Rambles - wledenpmanssntey with Life of Dr. 
DL clicnccabindeshnabennkonteesaann se 30 
10. Life of Mar, aret Fox, wife of George Fox. 3A 
_ Memoir of Thomas Story..........++ $eesmne - 40 
12. Waring’s Hymns and Selections............ 30 
13. Essays on the History and Doctrines of the 
Society Of Friends... vacorcesevsscec-coscce 30 
14. Memoirs and Letters of Jonathan Hutch- 
RIN cdacstdop ged ovence dy 





15. Memoir of Mary Capp’ 

16. Journal and Life o oun Woolman, con- 
nits +S sdk aborts nisiukcengunscoshescess 50 

17. Scripture Questions on the Gospels and 
Acts 









ee oe ay rere ee 50 
18. Memoir of Fliza Southall................0+- 40 
19. Selected Hymns for Schools, &c...........- 25 
20. The Little While, and other Poems, by Jane 
Crewdson. Plain 50 cents, isesseecees 75 
21. Memoirs of Stephen Grellet, abridged...... 50 
22. Paul the Apostle, by Bevan Braithwaite ... 1 00 
23. Religious Declension.......... eb seecebonees 25 
ALSO FOR SALE 
Memoir of J. J. Gurney............seccescees oo $1 50 
Annals of Early Friends. First Series......... 50 


Gurney’s Two Letters... .........-cccccsccccvccs 05 
Memoirand Correspondence of ElizaP.Gurney 1 50 


A discount of 25 per cent. allowed on purchases of 
10 copies and upwards. Address, 


FRANK A. SNIFFEN, 
Friends’ Institute, 1305 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 


These books are well-adapted to form a nucleus 
of libraries for Monthly Meetings or Bible Schools, 
as well as private collections. in order to enlarge 
their distribution, in quarters where means are lim- 
ited, a fund is available, through which further re- 
ductions in price or occasional donations can be 
made by the Association. 





WANAMAKER'S, 


WITH OUR FALL AND WINTER CATALOGUE IN 
the house you can do your shopping at home nearly 
as well asif here. Ready October Ist. Send your 
name and address on a postal card and it will be 
mailed to you without charge. 


HENRIETTAS IN ALL THE NEW FALL SHADES 
have made their bow. All wool and with a silky sheen 
that no mere calendering can give; it must come 
from the wool and the weave. hen we say Hen- 
rietta we don’t mean Cashmere or any make-believe. 
oa are all 46 inches wide ; price 75c., 

an 

Colored Silk Warp Henriettas, 40 in., $1.25. Latest 
tintings. 

New Colored Cashmere. 40 in., 50 and 60c. 

SAXONY FLANNELS, PLAIDS AND STRIPES. EN- 
tirely new color combines. A delightful wrapper 
stuff if you get the proper grades. There’s the 
danger. The meaner qualities are so light that a 
little strain does for them. None of those here. We 
know better. Only - kinds that will give satisfac- 
tion in wear. 50c. a yd 

Book NEWS FOR OCTOBER HAS A PLATE PAPER 
portrait of Mrs. Amelie Rives Chanler. -two 
other pages brimming with news of the month about 
Books, including what is in them. And the fair price. 
How often do you get books at the fair price? You 
are likely to save the year’s cost of Book NEWS ona 
single book. 50c. 5c. a number. 


JOHN WANAMAKER, Philadelphia. 
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LAWRENCE, KANSAS; or 
Indiana. These States have 


been settled nearly 100 years, 

There are over 100 miles of rail- 

road in each county we loan in, 

so that improvements are far advanced over newer 

States, making our securities reliable. We have 

— about $4,000,000 in these sec urities, and had 

7 years’ experience and over 40 years’ residence 
here. Write for full particulars. 

J. DICKINSON & CO., Richmond, Ind. 
Ww t Suitable Agents or Corre- 
ante spondents in the principal 


Eastern cities, for sale of Western Farm 
Mortgage Securities. Address, with refer- 
ences, 
HUTCHINSON MORTGAGE CoO.., 
Des Moines, Iowa. 
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PRESIDENT, CHARLES HUTCHINSON, Des Moines. 


SECRETARY, PAUL HUTCHINSON, Des Moines 


INSPECTOR OF LOANS, CHARLES HUTCHINSON, JR., WASHINGTON, KANSAS. 


HUTCHINSON. MORTGAGE COMPANY 


DES MOINES, IOWA. 


bs Ye Mortgages on carefully selected Farms in Kansas and 
O Nebraska always on hand. Write for Pamphlet and List. 


7% 


Friends’ Shawls 


AND OTHER REQUISITES. 


We make a specialty of Friends’ Shawis. Long 
rience has iron the knowledge, and unre. 


ig effort Keeps our assortment at its best, 
Rowkive int the city is there snch another stock, 
We have all the correct shades in plain —e bath 
with and without Fringe. Neat Plails, Small Checka, 
wutes &c. All at moderate prices. 


ide the abov °! oon pos ocpees 
DRESS FABRICS for RE REM 


ADINE. for CAPS” FLANNELS. BLA 
MUSLING, LINENS, HOSIERY, 6 BLANKETS 


GRANVILLE B. HAINES & CO., 


(Successors to CoopER & CONARD.) 
COR. MARKET AND NINTH STS. 


THE SHELBURNE 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


Directly on the beach. Hot and cold 
sea-water baths. Open all the year. 


A. B. ROBERTS. 


THE CHALFONTE 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


Will open in the Second month next, with new 
location, 300 feet nearer beach, and unsurpassed 
ocean view. 








E. ROBERTS & SONS. 


9 . 
Preston’s Sunnyside, 
WERNERSVILLE, PA. 

On South Mountain, elevation 1000 feet; in. the 
midst of an extensive woodland park ; overlooking 


a wide and diversified landscape; mvigorating air; 
table and appointments excellent. Upen April Ist 


to November. 
JAMES H. PRESTON. 


QUEEN & CG 0.924 Cuestwur st 














5, F, BALDERSTON & SONS, 


Wall Papers, Ceiling Decorations, 
Window Shades. 


SAMPLES SENT WHEN DESIRED. 
902 SPRING GARDEN ST., PHILA., 
4&@- One square from 9th and Green Station. 


p AT E NT be procured for inventors by 


DANIEL BREED, Patent 
Attorney (formerly of the U. 8. Patent Office), Cor. 
8th and F Streets, Washington, D. C. Write for 
advice; no charge. Refer to Senators, Congress- 
men and Friends. 








Wanted For a well educated young 


English lady, a position as 
governess for young children, or as lady's 
companion, or a clerkship. Address “S, S,,” 
office of Friends’ Review. 


















TRYMBY AUNT & 00, 





Fine Furniture 23 Cabinet Making. 


CURTAINS, DRAPERIES AND UPHOLSTERY. 
FOLDING BEDS, MATTRESSES AND PILLOWS, &c. 


(217, 1219 and 1221 Market Street. 
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A MINISTERS’ CONFERENCE. 


(Concluded from page 132.) 


2 o'clock P. M.—Neh. viii. 1-13 was 
read. An impressive silence followed, 
broken by the singing of a hymn, ‘‘In the 
Fold.” Fervent prayer was offered by 
Phebe R. Gifford for a better fitting of 
ministers for their work; also prayer by J. 
McPherson. Ruth S. Murray presented 
a paper upon The Work of the Minister. 
The peculiar work of the minister is, of 
course, ‘‘preaching the word,” in every 
time and in every place, at the Master’s 
command. The apostle’s rule was, ‘‘every 
day in the temple and at home.’’ George 
Fox said, ‘‘Mind the openings.” How 
shall the message be given? Faithfully, 
simply, powerfully,—upholding ‘Jesus 
Christ and Him crucified.” 

In a natural mannerand attractive tones, 
that the winsomeness of Christianity may 
be apparent, with a care lest any human 
infirmity of tone or gesture mar the effect 
of the message. 

Feeding the flock is another part of the 
work, not as lords over God’s heritage, or 
as a privileged class elevated above the 
people, but as watching for souls as they 
that must give account to God. Feeling 
the pulse of the people by experiencing 
with them the difficulties and anxieties of 
daily life, able to speak of the sustaining 
love by a living realization of it. Rebuk- 
ing error only through the power of the 
indwelling Spirit, and recalling from sin 
by the patient restoring love learned at 
the feet of the Master. The marching 
orders given of old were, ‘‘Go ye and 
make disciples of all nations.’’ At Pente- 
cost men were so filled with the Spirit 
that ‘‘they had to run about to get others 
to hold the overflow.’’ The prayers and 
efforts of the Lord’s children now should 
be that that day may be repeated in the 
history of the Church for which He died. 

Richard H. Thomas: ‘*What is needed 
is not, so much, more or better preaching, 
but that all who profess the name of Christ 
shall depart from iniquity. The standard 
of Christian morals is too low. One rea- 

son is, the great separation between clergy 
and laity. There is no Scripture author- 
ity for this distinction. All are chosen to 
the work of the Lord. It is a great mis- 
take to think that because one has the call 
from the Lord to preach, he must be freed 
from secular business. The Scriptural ex- 
hortations to give money to the support of 
the Gospel, have reference to traveling 
evangelists. This was the apostolic meth- 
od. We must all labor together. The 
pastoral gift and the ministerial gift are 
not alwys found in the same individual. 
All should be shepherds as well as sheep 
of the flock. We want to bring each be- 





liever to a place where he can be an inde- 


pendent source of power for God and 
righteousness, going directly to his Lord 
for the food of his soul.’’ 

Phebe R. Gifford: ‘I am not in the 
habit of saying amen in meeting, but I 
wish to Say AMEN to those remarks.” 

This was united in by several. 

Seneca Stevens gave the experience of 
a minister whose labors in revival meetings 
were wonderfully blessed through his 
yielding the meetings entirely to the lead- 
ings of the Spirit, 

Wm. O. Newhall: ‘‘I wish tosay amen 
to Dr. Thomas’ thought that inward clean- 
ness is necessary for the minister. Geo. 
Fox said, ‘The Lord taught me to be 
faithful in all things, and to act faith- 
fully in two ways, namely, inwardly to 
God, and outwardly to man.’ To the 
words of the essayist, ‘The Lord is enti- 
tled to the very best of our service,’ I 
would add, The congregation is entitled 
to our very best. Our appearance, even, 
in the ministry, should be the best.” 

Eli Jones: **The pith of what has been 
said is this: It is our duty to make the 
very best of ourselves. There have been 
ministers who refused to study because 
the Holy Spirit could aid them. Dr. 
Johnson was asked how he had acquired 
such power in conversation. He replied, 
‘I have always tried to converse the best 
I could.’ Quaker ministers may be able 
to improve. Much of the effect depends 
on how we speak. Clearness ot utterance 
and unaffected tones should be sought. 
Condense your expression ; boil it down.’’ 

Wm. O. Newhall; ‘‘The expression 
sent across the water with regard to one 
of our ministers now traveling, is this: 
‘He preaches as though he meant it.’ ”’ 

Chas. W. Goddard: ‘*Whoare preach- 
ing the word? Some enter the ministry 
so old that they are incompetent to do 
such work as they would have done if they 
had entered earlier.’’ 

George A. Crosman: ‘He who is call- 
ed to the ministry, to the exclusion of any 
other work, and does not obey, dishonors 
God. The business man who is called to 
consecrate his peculiar talents to aid in 
carrying the Gospel to a benighted world, 
and withholds his part in the work,—his 
means, is dishonest. Would we not see 
more souls born into the kingdom if great- 
er consecration prevailed ?”’ 

Phebe R. Gifford: <‘‘A living ministry 
comes from Christ and leads to Christ. 
Ministers should be followers of Christ in 

that their work should testify of them rath- 
er than they of their works.’’ 

A paper followed, by Chas. W. God- 
dard, upon The Distribution of Ministers. 

All the life and power of a church is in 
the Holy Ghost; yet he works largely 


through his body, the church, by his 


sword, the word of God. A church can- 


not be efficient in her work without a 
minister ; yet some Friends plead even for 
silent meetings, which, though blessed to 
many in times past, do not meet the de- 
mands of this time. There are scores of 
dead meetings in New England, once large 
and prosperous, from whose ‘‘post mor- 
tem” comes the verdict, died of starva- 
tion. ‘It pleased God by the foolishness 
of preaching to save them that believe.’ 
There is a class of needy meetings, where, 
with some vocal service, yet but little 
ministry, the freedom of Friends’ manner 
of worship is greatly abused. Right tes- 
timony and exhortation are edifying, but 
they are not ministry. Meetings with no 
other service are not growing in numbers, 
spiritual knowledge or power. But we have 
several meetings with four or more minis- 
ters each. If all these ministers are alive, 
such meetings are liable to be overfed, and 
inactivity, discouragement, criticism and 
dissatisfaction result. Is it God’s will that 
meetings shall continue needy or overfed? 
We have been told that the Lord will 
raise up a ministry in every meeting. 
Granted, if His will be done by those 
whom He is calling ; but if not, shall a 
meeting (or its superior) wait till it is thrice 
dead? Should not the church as in the 
days of Paul, provide for the care of every 
flock? The church judges gifts and call- 
ings; why should she not sometimes be 
the first to communicate such knowledge ? 
When our ministers shall all trustingly go 
or stay at the Lord’s bidding, in whatever 
way His will may be revealed, and the 
church shall faithfully assist them to find* 
their proper fields of labor, and to supply 
their temporal needs, we shall meet our 
Master’s expectations and the world’s just 
demands. We should do aggressive work. 
The church must care for the waste places, 
send out workers wherever need calls, and 
follow up their work with constant minis- 
trations. No church is better adapted for 
aggressive work; why need we follow 
simply the practices of the fathers, rather 
than their vitalizing principles ? 

Eli Jones: “Until within a few years 
the practice has been common to appoint 
as ministers persons who had not the min- 
isterial gift, but who sometimes addressed 
a few words to the meeting. This accounts 
in part for the number of ministers in one 
meeting. The Gistribution of ministers is 
a difficult matter, many objecting to go to 
the call of a committee. 

Harriet D. Collins gave facts with re- 
gard to the bonds that hold some ministers 
from going forth much into the ministry. 

Charles H. Jones: “I recognize the 
difficulties in the way of the distribution 

of ministers. I have, however, seen 
needy congregations built up by the mem- 
bers working in their own ways among 
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the persons they met at their homes, 
chance callers at their doors, &c. Such 
ministry I would like to see distributed. 
Every one caught should catch another.’’ 

Evi Sharpless told of a Western Quar- 
terly Meeting where an effort was made 
to supply the needy meetings with minis 
ters. A large pastoral work resulted, and 
an increase from three Monthly Meetings 
to seven. Many a minister with gifts little 
developed, will, if placed before a needy 
congregation, pray as he never prayed be- 
fore, and feed the people. 

Stephen Dillingham: “If all are faithful, 
a ministry will be raised up in every meet- 
ing. It would be better sometimes for a 
minister to induce the people to work, 
than to work much himself.”’ 


Jesse McPherson ; ‘With all our plans, 
the fault remains, the small meetings in 
our midst are dying out. While the gifts 
in the ministry should be brought out, a 
a live meeting is needed to produce this 
effect. Ministers should go to them and 
rouse them up. There may be a strong 
temptation to us to go where we shall fare 
best. Let us be willing to go to the poor 
dying meetings, willing to endure hard- 
ness, and not shrink from delivering the 
whole message. I would like to see the 
young coming out in the ministry, but we 
must lend them a hand.’’ 

Allen W. Thomas: ‘I am firmly of the 
opinion that outside help is almost always 
needed to develop the gifts of the weaker 
meetings,—needed to encourage and to 
counsel.” 

Richard H. Thomas illustrated by ref- 
erence to four meetings which he knew ; 
how needy meetings without a minister, 
may revive and grow by the development 
of gifts within them, after a little proper 
encouragement from outside. 

Impress the members with a sense of 
their responsibility,—that if they are faith- 
ful there will be a vocal service among 
them—that they are to build one another 
up and that the Lord is waiting to use 
them. When they have learned this they 
will grow. 

Eli Jones: ‘Let us not be discouraged 
because some meeting-houses are closed. 
Our need now is ‘a long pull, a strong 
pull, and a pull all together.’ ’’ 

Adjourned to 7.45. 

7.45 P.M. The evening session was 
- opened by the reading of I John iv., tol- 
lowed by fervent prayer by C. H. Jones. 

It was decided to send the minutes of 
the Conference to the Friends’ Review 
and the Christian Worker ; and two per- 
sons were appointed to assist the secretary 
in the preparation of them. 

‘Proof of thy Ministry” was briefly 
discussed by W. P. Pinkham. The evi- 
dences that one’s service is of the Lord, 
are of two kinds, external and internal. 
To the first class belong, our recognition 
by the church, our power over men, the 
popularity of our ministry, the number 
who appear to be definitely blessed under 
our services. 

None of these is conclusive proof of the 
Divine anointing for the ministry, nor 
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does the absence of any or all of them 
fully prove the contrary. 

To the second class of evidences belong 
our secret assurance of the Divine call, 
the witness of the Spirit to our acceptance 
in Christ, and the peace of Christ attend- 
ing our service or the prayerful contem- 
plation of it. The internal evidences are 
necessarily the final ones in judging our 
own work ; others will judge us more by 
the external, because the internal can 
only be revealed to them by the Holy 
Spirit. If we are in our places, fruit will 
follow our labors, and we should expect 
it. It will ‘‘more abound” if we are faith- 
ful in personal work. 

Cnas. H. Jones: ‘While none of the 
external evidences given, is a proof, when 
taken singly, if they all exist in connec- 
tion with a pure life and an inward assu- 
rance of a Divine call, the proof of one’s 
ministry is pretty clear. With the inward 
consciousness of God’s approval, I can 
work without visible results.”’ 

Eli Jones showed by reference to his 
own experience and that of Sybil Jones 
and Sarah Grubb, and the history of the 
Sandwich Islands, that one’s labors may 
bear precious and even abundant fruit, of 
which he has no knowledge at the pres- 
ent time, nor even in this life. 

The chairman, in harmony with sever- 
al expressions made by others, and with 
the evident spirit of the meeting, suggest- 
ed that the time be now given to testimo- 
nies and devotion. Feeling testimonies 
were given by John B. Cartland, Peace 
Jones and others, expressive of thankful- 
ness for the blessings of the Conference, 
but more especially for the blessings of 
pardon, cleansing and unwavering trust ; 
nearly all desired a fresh consecration and 
a more perfect fitting for their Divinely 
appointed service. United prayer was 
suggested, and many at once responded 
by kneeling. Fervent petitions and grate- 
ful acknowledgments were offered, the 
Spirit of the Lord seeming graciously to 
reign over all. 

This precious season was followed by 
kindly words of encouragement and coun- 
sel by Benj. F. Knowles. 

Peter M. Neal, on behalt of Lynn 
Friends, expressed thankfulness that the 
Conference had been held here, and ep- 
preciation of the blessings it had brought. 

The chairman desired that we might all 
remember the fresh consecration we had 
made, and impressively quoted Acts xx. 
32. 

Some young Friends who were present 
feelingly sang the hymn, ‘God be with 
you till we meet again,’’ and undér a rev- 
erent, yet joyful sense of Divine blessing, 
the Conference adjourned. 

Louisa P. Hoae, Sec. 
J. Warren Hawkes, Chairman. 


oe 


THE hope of heaven will soften the 
pangs which lie in the way toit. ‘I reck- 
on,”’ says St. Paul, ‘‘that the afflictions 
of this present life are not worthy to be 
compared with the glory that shall be re- 
vealed.”’ 


[Tenth mo, 


For Friends’ Review. 


ESSENTIALS AND NON-ESSENTIALS. 


NO. I. 


One of the most encouraging signs of 
the times is the desire that is so generally 
shared in by Christians for unity with each 
other. The want of this has been one 
great reason why the gospel has not made 
more rapid advance, and anything that 
will cause us to lay less stress upon what 
is of no real importance, is to that extent 
to be welcomed. The question then arises, 
what are the essentials? They are often 
described as those doctrines that are held 
generally by all Christians. This descrip- 
tion has been used so much as almost to 
have assumed the dignity of a definition, 
so that many have believed that only those 
truths are essential which are generally 
held by all denominations, at least by all 
so-called ‘‘ evangelical” ones. This view 
has certainly been unfortunate, because it 
has tended to make us satisfied with the 
acceptance of what might be called the 
average view of truth. Now no mere 
average view is sufficient. Again, there 
has been a misunderstanding as to the 
meaning of the word essential. Many 
regard it as meaning that which is essen- 
tial for salvation in the next world, as 
though there were acertain set of doc- 
trines thac had to be assented to before 
one could pass one’s entrance examina- 
tion into heaven. While it is true that 
correct views are very important, and that 
no one can be saved except through the 
Lord Jesus Christ, we have no right to 
say that any special doctrine about Him 
must be subscribed to in urder to be saved, 
or even that an outward knowledge of 
His historical appearance on earth is 
requisite. What is essential is obedience 
and faith to the extent of our knowledge, 
and a laying hold of every right means 
for increasing our knowledge of God. If 
this be true, then we are not to take our 
ideas of what is essential from the average 
views of even evangelical Christians, but 
to understand that it is essential for us to 
discover the greatest amount of truth that 
we can, and to put it into practice. It is 
essential for the religious life of each indi- 
vidual, if it is to be a healthy life, that it 
should be lived in conformity with the 
will of God. Every attempt at unity with 
others on any other basis than this, will 
result in spiritual deadness and loss. The 
same may be said of denominations. True 
Christian unity is not found in the out- 
ward bond of church fellowship by itself, 
it is found by having unity first with 
Christ. This will bring us into the real 
union with others who love and follow 
Him, even though we see differently on 
points which we both consider to be es- 
sential. 

Small denominations are especially open 
to the charge of interfering with church 
unity by insisting upon what are termed 
their peculiar views. They are frequently 
called separationists. The name may or 
may not apply to them. It depends on 
who are the real separatists, and what we 
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mean by the term. Those are the sepa- 
zatists who have separated themselves from 
the truth. However venerable a church 
organization may be, it is schismatic as 
soon as it cannot come up to the apostolic 
test of acceptance: ‘‘ Hereby we know 
that he abideth in us by the Spirit which 
he hath given us.” Any individual, or 
any church that walks not according to 
the spirit that was in the Lord Jesus, is, to 
the extent of the deviation, separated from 
Him. If, therefore, any body of men, in 
order to maintain their umion with the 
spirit of Christ, are forced to separate 
from the larger body, the true apostolic 
succession is with them. 
R. H. THomas. 


Baltimore. 





IT IS BETTER HIGHER UP. 





Moody tells the story of a poor old 
woman who was sick and near unto death. 
She lived in a garret five stories up. There 
was a Christian lady who oiten visited her, 
and always found her very cheerful. This 
visitor had a lady friend of great wealth 
who constantly looked on the dark side of 
things, and was always cast down, al- 
though she professed to be a Christian. 
She thought it would do this lady good to 
see the afflicted bed-ridden saint, who 
was always hopeful, cheerful and heavenly- 
minded ; so she took her with her to the 
house. When they got to the first story 
the lady drew up her dress and said, 
‘‘How dark and filthy it is!’’ ‘It is 
better higher up,’’ said her friend. They 
reached the next story, and it was no 
better. The lady complained again, but 
her friend replied, ‘‘ It is better higher 
up.” At the third landing it seemed still 
worse, and the lady kept complaining, but 
her friend kept saying, ‘‘ It is better 
higher up.’’ At last they got to the fifth 
story, and when they got into the sick- 


room, there was a nice carpet on the, 


floor; there were flowering plants in. the 
window, where the bright sun entered, 
and the little birds were sweetly singing. 


And there lay this patient, purified spirit. 
—one of those saints which our Father in, 


Heaven is polishing for His own Temple— 
just beaming with joy. The lady said to 
cher, ‘* It must be very hard for you to lie 
here.”’? She smiled sweetly and said, ‘‘ It 
is better higher up.’* So, my friends, 
everywhere, if things go against us, adver- 
sity sweeps across our pathway in this life, 
Jet us remember that it ‘‘Is better higher 
up.” We are saved by Grace, and oh the 
hope that it brings! The soul that is 
filled with this hope sees a bright side to 
every cloud, and hears a cheerful song 
above all storms and all sorrows. It is 
‘*Christ born within us—the Hope of 
Glory.’’—Munfora’s Magasine. 








WuatT an image of the Divine conde- 
scension does it convey, that ‘‘ the good- 
ness of God leadeth to repentance!’’ It 
does not barely invite, but it conducts. 
Every warning is, more or less, an invita- 
tion: every invitation is a lighter stroke 
to avert a heavier blow. 


Minutes of a Bible-School Conference of 
New England Yearly Meeting, held at 
pated Bedford, Ninth mo. 4th and 5th, 
1 ‘ 





The Conference was opened by the 
re.dng of portions of the 2d and 3d 
chapters of Timothy by the chairman, 
Ruth S. Murray. In the silence that fol- 
lowed, Geo. A. Barton besought the Lord 
to take upon Himself the leading and di- 
rection in all that might be brought for- 
ward during these meetings. 

In behalf of the New Bedford Friends 
Rachel S. Howland extended a cordial 
welcome to all the delegates, of whom there 
were thirty present, representing various 
Bible-schools throughout New England. 

An excellent .and practical essay was 
read by Sarah Marble, of Woonsocket, 
upon the ‘‘ Social Elements of the Teach- 
er’s Work.” 

She thought that teachers could in- 
fluence their scholars for good quite as 
much outside as within the class-room. 
She mentioned the advantages of social 
visits, of attention during sickness, of 
forming various clubs and classes for 
study, of the good done by writing to the 
scholars while away, and how in all this 
work the teacher must live out the lessons 
she tries to impart. 

Nathaniel Gifford, of New Bedford, 
opened the discussion on this paper. He 
said that the children who had been 
brought into school by these social occa- 
sions and attractions often remained and 
became steady and interested scholars. 

Remarks bearing upon this subject were 
also made by Rachel S. Howland, of New 
Bedford, Clara Crosman, of Lynn, Arthur 
Allen, of Boston, and others. Clara Cros- 
man spoke'of the benefit of ‘* Christian 
Endeavor” Meetings. 

‘The Conference then gave its attention 


‘to'an able addtess by Rufus M. Jones, of 


Providence} upon ‘‘ The Energy of the 


‘Word.’’: He'said that no one could find 


aught but harmony between nature and 
the words of God as given to us in the 
Bible.’ That we ought to be better every 
time we read the Book, and that with the 
help of the Holy Spirit, the study of the 
words of God ought to work great results 
in our lives: 

‘This ‘address called forth discussion 


from various Friends, among them Rachel 


S. Howland, Thomas Battey and George 
A: Barton.‘ ‘Fhomas Battey inquired as 
to how we might get more good out of our 
daily home readings. 

‘After a*short session of devotion the 
Conferencé adjourned to meet at 9.30 A. 
M. ‘on the following day. 

Ninth mo. 5th.—The Conference as- 
sembted ‘dt 9.30 A. M., and the meeting 
was opened by the reading of the r1gth 
Psalm by the chairman. 

After a brief period of devotion, Thos. 
Battey, of Providence, gave a most in- 
structive address upon ‘‘ Palestine at the 
time of Joshua.”’ With the aid of the 
black-board and maps this Friend gave a 
practical geographical lesson as to the 
situation of Canaan. He showed how the 


country was ‘‘ secluded, but not exclud- 
ed,” spoke of the variety of the physical 
structure, of the productions, how it was 
truly ‘* a goodly land,’’ and finally gave a 
brief account of the tribes who inhabited 
Palestine at the time of its Conquest by 
the Israelites. 

. Thomas Battey was followed by Geo. 
A. Barton. This address was upon the 
‘* Spiritual Truths of the Book of Joshua,” 
and the speaker not only forcibly brought 
forth these truths, but also in graphic 
words gave a most vivid characterization 
of the heroic leader of the Israelites. 

The tale of the Conquest sounds almost 
cruel to us now, but we cannot realize the 
terrible nature of the sins committed by 
the native inhabitants of Palestine, and 
we must remember that they had been 
warned many times before their final 
downfall. 

Joshua is in many ways a type of Christ, 
as he also was the leader and guide of 
his people into the land that was promised. 

At eleven o’clock the Question Box was 
opened, and such questions as ‘‘ How 
shall we retain the older boys in our 
classes ?”’ ** How shall the mission-scholars 
be brought into the meeting?” «Is it 
desirable to have young men and young 
women in the same class ?”? received able 
answers from various members of the Con- 
ference. 

After a short recess at noon, during 
which a lunch was served, the Conference 
again resumed its work. 

Helen H. Seabury, of New Bedford, 
gave a practical exercise in class work. 
She gathered a portion of her class of 
children around her and in a simple, yet 
telling manner, taught them the lesson for 
the coming Sabbath. How the children 
of Israel, after the many wonders of the 
wilderness journey, failed to enter into 
the Promised Land ‘* because oftheir un- 
belief.’’ 

Charles H. Atkins, of Lynn, then 
brought before the Conference the ad- 
vantages of the ‘‘ Society for Home Bible 
Study.”’ This is a society by which in- 


struction in various branches, such as Old 


and New Testamen: history, Greek, He- 
brew, Eviderces of Christianity, . History 
of Missions, &c , is carried on by corres- 
pondence. There is no charge for tui- 
tion, and the Society is open to all who 
are members or regular attenders of 
Friends’ meetings. ‘ 

Charles Atkins said that in this day of 
progress it is necessary for a Christian to 
be thoroughly equipped for the Lord’s 
work. Todo this one must cultivate all 
one’s powers, and to the young people 
among Friends an opportunity for improv- 
ing their'talents is given by this Society. 

George A. Barton urged all Friends to 
join with the teachers in the pleasures that 
would inevitably result from study, and 
also spoke of the value of association in 
this work. 

After thanks had been tendered to the 
speakers, and also to the New Bedford 
Friends for their welcome, a short period 
of thanksgiving follower, and the Confer- 
ence adjourned. ae 





From The London Christian. 
CHRISTIAN LIVING. 


BY F. B. MEYER, B.A. 


The nearer we live to God, the more 
sensitive we become to the presence of 
sin. Increasing light means increasing 
sel{-judgment ; and things which were al- 
lowed in the twilight of the dawn, become 
abhorrent as the noontide light reveals 
their true character. You may gauge your 
growth in grace, and your increasing re- 
ception of the Holy Ghost, by the tender- 
ness of your conscience with respect to 
sins which you once permitted without 
remorse, and almust without remark. In 
proportion as you comprehend the full 
beauty of Christ your. Lord, you will find 
imperfection in your best moments, and 
discern blemishes in your holiest deeds. 
When we fear of God, we are self-satis- 
fied, but when we see Him, we abhor our- 
selves, and repent in dust and ashes. 

In view of these facts it is impossible 
for any true child of God to be contented 
with himself. He cannot speak of him- 
self as having attained, or being already 
perfect. He is ever following after to 
apprehend and attain; and as he does so, 
he, who once described himself as the 
least of all saints, comes to call himself 
the chief of sinners. He is conscious of 
forgiveness ; he knows that he is accepted 
in the Beloved; but, in proportion as he 
walks in the growing light, he feels his 
growing need of the precious blood, which 
cleanseth from ail sin. 

It is true that many claim to have at- 
tained to a condition of sinless perfect- 
ness ; but they surely fail to discriminate 
between things which differ widely as the 
poles. They do not distingnish between 
the believer’s standing in Christ Jesus, in 
the sight of God, and his practical realiza- 
tion and appropriation of that standing, 
which can only be in proportion to his 
faith. According to our faith, so it is to 
us; and, as faith is ever growing towards 
perfect vision, is it not clear that there 
must also bea growth towards the perfect ap- 
preciation and enjoyment of our standing 
in Christ Jesus? 

And is there not this also, that there is 
a whole world of difference between free- 
dom from conscious sin and the attain- 
ment of the perfect glory of the stature of 
Christ? The one is negative; the other 
is positive. The one is according to the 
dim light of human consciousness; the 
other is according to the Divine standard 
of infinite excellence. The one is within 
the reach of the young disciple, and ranks 
among the elements of Christ ; the other 
is stilt in advance of the holiest saint, 
among the ranks of the redeemed, and 
always will be. 

As soon as we put ourselves in the true 
relation to the Spirit of God, we may ex- 
pect to be kept from conscious sin ; but 
surely this is a very different thing from 
the perfection of the New Testament, 
which is the maturity of the fully devel- 
oped man. And, even if we have passed 
from the adoleseence to the manhood of 
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Christian development, there is still an 
infinite chasm between our uttermost at- 
tainment, and the surpassing loveliness of 
the One Perfect Man. 

Who of us has not also had some such 
experience as this, that we condemn things 
which passed muster years ago? Is not 
this the law of growing excellence in all 
art, in all knowledge? Does not the 
singer, the painter, the writer, the poet, 
detect biemishes and flaws where once the 
judgment rested with entire acquiescence 
and content? And must not this be al 
ways so, as long as there is progress in 
any direction along which the energies of 
the soul may work? And if this beso, is 
it not almost certain that we permit and 
harbor things to-day which we shall be the 
first to condemn when years have passed ; 
just as we condemn things to-day which, 
for want of fuller light, seemed harmless 
enough in the days of our ignorance? 
But, under such circumstances, how can 
we say that we are perfect? How can 
we speak of ourselves as sinless? How 
can we ever get beyond the need of 
humbly confessing that we are sinners? 
How can we do without the constant 
washing in the laver of the priests ? 


- = —_—_—— 


THE UNIVERSAL LANGUAGE. 


Said President Eliot, of Havard Col- 
lege, ‘‘ 1 sat down to dinner one stormy 
night in a Swiss inn with sixteen people. 
Six different nationalities were represented 
by these sixteen people. and ¢he anly lan- 
guage that they could a// speak was Eng. 
ish. One may travel now, as I have just 
traveled, through Southern Spain, through 
Northern Africa, through Greece and 
Constantinople, and back by Vienna and 
the more usual routes, with ‘nothing but 
English. -I do not mean to say that you 
may not occasionally, feel the need of 
some French words’;. but you can travel 
comfortably through all of these countries 
with no language but English. That, I 
am sure, could not have been said twenty- 
five years ago. The spread of the lan- 
guage within that time for purposes of 
commerce is most noticeable, as is also the 
increased knowledge of the language and 
literature among educated people on the 
continent of Europe.” 

Something was said in conversation 
about the new proposed universal lan- 
guage; President White said: ‘* When I 
was in Berlin, an-American called to see 
me who was very enthusiastic about a uni- 
versal language. I saidtohim, ‘ Just get 
the English language spelled as it is pro- 
nounced, and in a short time that will be 
the universal language.’ ''—A xchange. 


A womaN, regular in her attendance of 
public worship, and who took care to be 
al ways in time, was asked, how it was she 
could always come so eatly; she an- 
swered, very wisely, ‘‘ that it was part of 
her religion not to disturb the religion of 
others.”’ 


| Tenth mo, 


SOCIETY INTELLIGENCE. 


Henry STANLEY NEWMAN expects to 
attend Indiana and Baltimore Yearly Meet- 
ings, and to spend the coming winter 
within the compass of Indiana and West- 
ern Yearly Meetings. He writes of ‘a 
very good time at Western Yearly Meet- 
ing;’’ and is encouraged in regard to 
the love of the Gospel prevailing among 
Friends, who are keeping ‘‘ on the main 
line.” 

A correspondent of the Christian Wor- 
ker, of the date Seventh mo. 10, writes 
thus from Adrian, Michigan : 

** Our hearts have been refreshed and 
encouraged by the timely words and 
prayers of our dear brother, Henry 
Stanley Newman, who arrived here last 
Seventh-day morning, and will leave us 
to-night. 

*¢ At 2 o’clock Seventh-day, he deliver- 
ed his address on Palestine, to the students 
of Raisin Valley Seminary. On First-day 
morning, he preached at the Valley. His 
subject was, ‘ Get right with God and be 
happy.’ ‘If you have the real peace of 
God you will not be easily disturbed, the 
peace of God will rule in your hearts, no 
difference what is taking place about you 
—the joy of the Lord is your strength ! 
Be strong therefore, in the Lord.’ On 
First-day afternoon, he gave us a mission- 
ary address on India, and in the evening 
preached at Raisin Center. We feel 
thankful to God for his visit to us at this 
time.” 


KaNnsAsS.—There are, we are told, no 
paid pastorates among Friends of Kansas 
Yearly Meeting, only one minister sup- 
ported by a Monthly Meeting, and he, it 
is said, does not receive a stipulated salary. 

Friends are scattered very much in 
some parts of Kansas. In one or two 
localities members are being lost to the 
Society for want of gathering centres}. 
there not being means enough among 
them to build meeting-houses, many are 
in consequence drawn off into other de- 
nominations. If, instead of attempting 
to build up, under difficulties, a Univer- 
sity, effort is made to strengthen, with 
the aid of Friends elsewhere, our Acade- 
mies in Kansas, they may become im- 
portant centres ; uniting the membership, 
and preparing the way for good meetings. 

Haviland Quarterly Meeting, in West- 
ern Kansas, is reported to contain a live 
body of Friends, with a number of minis- 
ters and others, much engaged in evan- 
gelizing labors. It may be regarded, we 
are informed, as a church at work. 


Resecca Couns, of New York, eighty- 
three years of age, and nearly sixty-five 
years a minister among Friends, attended 
Western Yearly Meeting this year; being 
in her seat at all the sessions, and having 
good service in testimony, exhortation 
and prayer. 


———— _ we © 


My flesh and my heart faileth ; du¢God 
#s the strength of my heart, and my por- 
tion for ever. —P%. lexiti. 26. 
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THE POPE AND THE VATICAN. 

The Vatican, which in the minds of 
most ‘oreigners is a magnificent cluster 
of galleries, gardens and libraries, in the 
recesses Of which the Holy Father sits a 
captive, is, in fact, the most wonderfully 
organized collection of public offices in 
the world. No capital in Europe has the 
advantage of finding under one vast roof 
all its departments of State as is the case 
at the Vatican. . . . 

At the Vatican are found polished di- 
plomatists whoare familiar with the life of 
Courts, astute statesmen and men of the 
world, who every morning read the leading 
journals of all Europe, as well as a host of 
skillful permanent officials well versed in of- 
fice work and equally competent to inditea 
despatch 1n ecclesiastical Latin orin dip- 
lomatic French. To the Piazza di S. 
Pietro there come daily the representatives 
of all the nationalities, not only priests, 
not only Catholics, but politicians also, 
whose governments do not officially recog- 
nize the Papacy. . . . 

The imprisonment of the Pope has had 

an effect in Rome and Italy wholly differ- 
ent from that which it has had in foreign 
countries. Abroad his captivity invests 
him with a mystery which has increased 
his influence. Even people who are well 
acquainied with the real surroundings of 
the Pope are impressed with the idea of 
the captive figure of the Vatican not only 
directing the affairs of what they look 
upon as the Church Universal throughout 
the world—for Westerns know little of the 
Eastern Church—but also influencing the 
policies of European powers from his self- 
imposed prison. On the Roman people 
his withdrawal from public view has had 
an entirely different effect. The Italian 
nature is not spiritual or mystical. 
The simpler portion of them are, however, 
moved, as no other people is moved, by 
gorgeous pageantry and the rich coloring 
of bright processions. The Pope en- 
closed within the Vatican walls to them 
is nothing ; but a Pope making a progress 
through the streets of Rome in his chariot 
of state, and attended by the noble 
guards, is an embodiment of all they ad- 
mire and revere. . . . 

The law of 1871 declares that the per- 
son of the Sovereign Pontiff is sacred, and 
that all attempts, direct or indirect, 
against his person, are punishable in the 
same way as attacks against the person of 
the King, while offences and insults against 
the Supreme Pontiff are similarly dealt 
with, Royal honors are rendered to him, 
and the Italian Government declares that 
it maintains the pre-eminence of honor 
recognized by Catholic princes as belong- 
ing to the Sovereign Pontiff. It allows 
him to keep up guards; it gives him a 
magnificent endowment and the whole of 
the apostolic palaces and their dependen- 
cies; it provides that the Conclave shall 
be absolutely free by forbidding any judi- 
cial or political authority from placing 
any limit to the personal liberty of the 
Cardinals when the Holy See is vacant. 
It forbids public officials and the police 
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from entering any palace of the Sovereign 
Pontiff, or any building in which is as- 
sembled a Conclave or-an Ecumenical 
Council. It frees from all responsibility 
to, and all investigation by public au- 
thority all ecclesiastics, whether Italian or 
foreign, who by reason of their ‘office, 
participate in Rome in sending forth the 
acts of the spiritual ministry of the Holy 
See. . . . It abolishes all restraints 
upon the right of meeting on the part of 
the Catholic clergy, restrictions which, be 
it remembered, were maintained by the 
former Catholic governments of Italy. It 
exempts Popes from the oath of allegiance. 
It may be safely asserted that by this 
statute greater freedom and power are 
given to the Catholic Church in Italy than 
it possesses anywhere else, and that the 
Church obtains by it t:.e advantages, very 
difficult to combine, of the power of es- 
tablishment, together with actual freedom 
from State control.—From an article in 
The Fortnightly : ‘‘Italy,” by the author 
of ** Greater Britain.’’* 


—_ -- oon ——— 


YOUR PATHER WANTS YOU. 





During the recent great war it was re- 
ported to a Christian father that his son, 
who was in the army, had perished on the 
battle-field. Soon after, another report 
came that he was not killed, but wounded. 
On hearing this, the aged father at once 
set out on foot for the seat of war, with 
the view of finding out how the matter 
stood, and if perchance his son was still 
alive, of lovingly ministering to his wants 
as he lay smarting of his wounds. When, 
however, after a long, fatiguing journey, 
he reached camp after camp of the huge 
hosts scattered over the great country, no 
one‘ was able to tell whether his son was 
dead or alive; whether he was lying in 
the grave, or among the wounded in the 
tents. The tents were often stretched for 
miles along the plain, and were so nume- 
rous, contracted, and crowded, that a 
long time must have been spent before the 
father could visit them one by one and 
make inquiry about his son. But to the 
loving father every moment seemed an 
age, as he thought that, mayhap, the life 
of his beloved son was trembling in the 
balance; and so, impatient of delay, his 
yearning love devised a novel plan for at 
once finding out its object. 

With plaiftive wail, he went up and 
down among the tents of each camp he 
visited, crying’ as’ loudly as he could, 
“John Thomas, your father wants you !”’ 
ohn Thoman your father wants you !”’ 
Week after week, in a state of utmost sus- 
pense and anxiety, he continued his 
strange, piteous cry; and even during the 
silent watches of the night he was heard 
repeating the one call of seeking love, 
‘¢ John Thomas, your father wants you !”’ 
Nor was his call in vain. The words of 
the old man, which had moved to their 
depths the hearts of all who heard them, at 
length fell upon the ears of the wounded 





*Sir Charles Dilke. 
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son. They were the first words he heard 
on recovering from a lingering fever, and 
were recognized by him as the voice of his 
own beloved father. No human tongue 
can describe the joy of the meeting that 
followed. 

Reader, if God has put such love as that 
into the earthly father’s heart—if He has 
put it, mayhap, into your own heart—must 
He not have like seeking love, in infinitely 
greater measure, in His own great heart ? 
Yes, verily. All the love to be found in 
the hearts of earthly fathers, mothers, hus- 
bands, wives, brothers, sisters, are but 
beams of His ‘‘love that passeth knowl- 
edge ’’—His love which goes forth to seek 
and to save that which was lost. 





oe —______ 


NATIONALISM AND ROMANISM IN 
IRELAND. 





I cannot but regard as a sign of the 
times a letter which Mr. Davitt has just 
published concerning distress in the is- 
lands of Arran and elsewhere in the west. 
He cites the wealth and power of the 
Catnolic Church in Ireland : 

‘*In a portion of one archdiocese over 
£70,000 have been collected and ex- 
pended for building purposes within a 
period of ten years. A memorial Church 
is now being built to O’Connell in an im- 
poverished locality at a cost of £25,000. 
A bazaar recently held in Dublin (for 
what precise object the public scarcely 
knew) realized over $4,000. Costly 
churches and convents can be erected, 
even in the poorest districts of the country, 
with comparative ease, while kindred 
works in support of religion are constantly 
going on all over Ireland.” 

He then goes on to ask whether ‘the 
preservation of a people in the land where 
they have imbibed their faith, isnot a 
work worthy of the attention of the Church 
to which they belong,’’ and whether it 
might not be well if the Church turned 
its resources more towards improving the 
material condition of the people. No 
popular Nationalist Catholic leader would 
have thus publicly expressed himself some 
years ago. — Dublin Correspondence of 
NV. Y. Nation. 





MuniFicent Givinc.—Another singu- 
lar illustration of the influence in India of 
Western culture and opinions is afforded 
by the recent action of the Maharajah of 
Darhanga in establishing a hospital and 
dispensary for female patients near his an- 
cestral palace in Behar, and building, at a 
cost of 55,000 rupees, a new building for 
the purpose. This step is a remarkable 
sign of the great social changes which 
have taken place in India during the past 
twenty or thirty years. This hospital is 
the third which the Maharajah has en- 
dowed, and he has built and maintains 
twenty-three schools in addition to many 
other charitable works, his gifts up to the 
present representing no less a sum than 
about £350,000 ($1,750,000). 

—The Christian. 
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FRIENDS’ QUARTERLY EXAMINER.—We 
resume our notice of the contents of the 
Seventh mo. number of the Quarter/y. 


Edward Grubb contributes a paper 
‘© On the Ministry in our Meetings.’’ He 
begins with referring to the “ fact that the 
meetings of our Society are losing their 
hold over a considerable portion of the 
more thoughtful of our younger mem- 
bers ;’’ while they also do not attract 
those outside our borders, some of whom, 
dissatisfied with the hollowness and for- 
mality of much of the popular religion, 
might be expected to find refuge in the 
deeper and more spiritual views which we 
have professed to hold. E. Grubb thinks 
the defect to be, in ministry, one rather 
of quality than of quantity. Too much 
ministry is ‘‘ poor and thin;’’ without 
living power and unction, and unable to 
reach and appeal to the best powers of 
heart and mind of those who listen to it. 

One cause for this is believed to be the 
exhaustion of the mental and spiritual 
energy of some in the labors of Adult 
Schools and Mission Meetings. Excellent 
and fruitful as these labors are, some re- 
serve at least of force should be kept for 
‘* renewing the inward fire’’ at meetings 
for worship. Another cause of poverty 
in ministry E. Grubb considers to be the 
extension of quantity at the expense of 
quality. He says: 


‘*The old oracular style of preaching 
is now almost. extinct ; our preachers no 
longer venture to imply that every word 
they utter contains a direct revelation 
from heaven. With this has gone toa great 
extent the feeling that our ministers are 
in any true sense prophets, which is a 
matter for great regret. In giving up the 
claim of direct Divine authority, many of 
them appear to have lost the power of 
speaking immediately to the needs of their 
hearers, which was once so conspicuous a 
feature of Quaker ministry.” ‘‘ In some 
places quantity of speaking has been so 
much encouraged that one would almost 
suppose that it alone was deemed suffi- 
cient, that so long as something is said by 
way of ‘testifying,’ 1t does not much 
matter what it is,—that the spiritual con- 
dition of a meeting can be gauged by 
counting the number who rise to speak 
per hour.’’ 


It need hardly be said how truly this 
account reflects the state of things in many 
meetings in this country. Towards im- 
provement in these respects, E. Grubb 
makes some practical suggestions : 
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‘¢ First and foremost, I believe that 
none should venture to speak without a 
distinct feeling of urgency: a conviction 
that the expression of some thought or 
the offering of words of prayer ts then and 
thereimperatively required; so thatifthe op: 
portunity is allowed to go by unused a feel- 
ing of neglect of duty will result. This Itake 
it is, in regard to the ministry, the peculiar 
tenet of Quakerism; together with the 
companion principles that it is not one 
only but avy in the congregation, male or 
female, who may have this urgency laid 
upon them; and that our meetings must 
be held on a basis of silence, in order 
that to such full opportunity may be given. 

‘If there is this urgency,—if there is 
in our minds a thought present, however 
simple, with a measure of power and 
warmth about it,—a feeling that it has 
helped us and would help others,—we 
ought not to hesitate to accept it as com- 
ing from the Divine Spirit, nor fail in 
giving expression to it. It may not be 
very new nor very startling, but if it so 
comes it will never be feeble or common- 
place. Those who listen will always, as 
a rule, be able to tell whether it is from 
the right source or not. ‘J love to feel 
where words come from’ were the words 
of ap uneducated Indian to John Wool- 
man; and they ought to be graven on the 
minds of all who speak in our meetings. 
It is only as words come from the heart 
that they are likely to reach the heart. If 
there is something of the urgency of which 
I have spoken, we ought not to hesitate 
on the ground of not being sure that our 
experience is distinctly and undeniably 
supernatural. We must be on our guard 
against * quenching the Spirit ’ in its gen- 
tler as well as more powerful manifesta- 
tions, and against ‘despising prophesy- 
ings,’ our own as much as those of others.’’ 


This is extremely well said. Were its 
principle carried out, many meetings would 
gain by having a proportion of silence not 


now enjoyed, while the words spoken 


would be like *‘ apples of gold in pictures 
of silver.” 


E. Grubb remarks also on the need of 
definiteness of expression in preaching ; 
on the requirement that preachers should 
know by experience that of which they 
speak; and that more among us should 
consecrate their powers of mind as well as 
heart to. the work of the ministry; in- 
cluding the power of enforcing what they 
have to say by freshness ot #//ustration. 
Younger Friends, it is said, want some to 
speak to them who read the books that 
they read, and whose thoughts run in 
similar lines to their own. It is well that, 
at least in large meetings, there should be 
‘*a certain number of ministers who are 
in touch with the best thought of the 
age.’’ E. Grubb discreetly qualifies this 
by acknowledging that he has also profited 
much by the simplest utterances of unedu- 


[Tenth mo, 


cated ‘* working men and women, speak. 
ing obviously under right feeling and di- 
rection.’ He also writes carefully in re. 
gard to ‘ preparation’’ for preaching, 
‘in strict subjection to the great prin- 
ciple of direct and immediate urgency ”’ 
already laid down. ‘‘ The last thing I 
should wish to advocate,’’ he says, ‘‘would 
be the letting off of elaborate discourses 
which might be given just as well on one 
occasion as on any other.”’ 


‘* A Few Remarks on Eloquence,” by 
Anna Lloyd, appropriately succeed E. 
Grubb’s essay. We are obliged to take 
exception to one remark in Anna Lloyd’s. 
paper. She says: 


‘¢ Thought-reading, spirit rapping, mes- 
merism, are they not all manifestations of 
this subtle power by which knowledge is 
communicated as straight from spirit to 
spirit without the incumbrance of words? 
The researches of Mr. F. Myers and Mr. 
E. Gurney may we not define them as di- 
rected to making a record of the excep- 
tional, in order by that ‘to define with 
more clearness the limits of the ordinary?” 


All that has been clearly, or with much 
probability, shown to be exceptional (to 
recognized methods of communication) in 
‘¢ thought-reading,’’ is the high degree oy 
sensitiveness which may be given by train- 
ing, to very slight movements, and ‘sa 
gacity in interpreting and acting upon 
them. The records of the ‘ Psychical 
Research” with which the names of F. 
Myers and E. Gurney are connected, are, 
when weighed in a careful balance, found 
wanting in valid evidence of any commu- 
nication of knowledge ‘‘ straight from 
spirit to spirit.’’ Those who heard the 
late Professor H. Carvill Lewis set forth 
his experience in such investigations, may 
readily unite with his verdict, ‘not 
proven.” There is beauty, however, in 
Anna_ Lioyd’s_ concluding sentence: 
“¢ Come, then, Eloquence, with thy siormy 
wind, break the rocks and shake the earth ; 
thou art the precursor of the Lord, but 
the Lord Himself is heard in a ‘still, 
small voice.’ ” 

‘«“The Proposed Friends’ Public School,” 
now sanctioned, in prospect, by London 
Yearly Meeting, is carefully discussed by 
John Lawrence M. A., and W. S. Clark. 
J. Lawrence says; 


‘¢ The Committee who have it in charge 
showed abundantly at the Educational 
meeting that they desire to benefit no class 
of Friends exclusively, but the whole So- 
ciety, both now and in days to come. At 
present our educational edifice possesses 
some stout and shapely pillars, but no roof. 
The advocates of the new Public School 
wish to furnish one high enough for all 
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reasonable aspirations, and broad enough 
to shelter the interests of ail our members. 
The scheme, if I understand it rightly, in- 
cludes the institution of entrance-scholar- 
ships, whereby boys of good abilities, but 
small pecuniary means, may pass on from 
our existing public schools to the new one 
which is to be. ‘This will go some way 
towards remedying one of the gravest de- 
fects in our present system, viz., that a 
good education is within the reach only 
of the sons of wealthy Friends. Outside 
the Society it is possible for a boy of 
talents and industry to obtain the highest 
education that the country can give, with- 
out, in his whole school and university 
career, costing his parents more than a 
trifling sum. Indeed, I knew a youth, 
not iong ago, who was said to be paying 
income-tax on his scholarships. Inside 
the Society, until very recently, a boy 
might have the genius and ardor of the 
young Pascal, and yet at fifteen be com- 
pelled to leave school for business. It is 
melancholy to think how many a bright 
intellect has been sent to grow dull at the 
tradesman’s counter, which, wisely cher- 
ished, would have become, for our Society 
and for the world at large, an inestimable 
source of ‘ light and leading.’ ”’ 


This is a satisfactory view, from an 
American standpoint. But we have re- 
ceived an impression, which is not done 
away with by these papers, that a leading 
aim with those interested in the proposed 
new School, is to lessen, through opportu- 
nities of educational influence, the tend- 
ency among the sons of wealthy Friends 
to join the Church of England. This is 
a worthy aim, and the institution now 
under consideration may promote its at- 
tainment. J. Lawrence gives some pages 
to the advocacy of greater attention, in 
higher education, to the English language 
and literature, and to Anglo-Saxon as a 
preparation for the mastery of English. 
To the present writer it appears, that there 
isnot room in a well planned collegiate 
course for Anglo-Saxon. It had better 
be relegated to the special post-graduate 
studies of the universities. But the English 
language and literature might, and ought 
to, receive much more attention than 
now, in our colleges. 

W. S. Clark says, in the course of his 
remarks, first made in the Yearly Meeting : 

‘¢ It sometimes makes me almost tremble 
to think what a difference it might have 
made to my own life if I had missed the 
privilege of such teaching and of such in- 
fluences, and if during those four years 
and a half I had been exposed to the 
subtle influences of the teaching and asso- 
ciations of a Church of England public 
school, where everything is built on the 
central idea of that church being the one 
true church, or to put it briefly, on the 


bondage of priestcraft, in place of the 
freedom and liberty of Quakerism. 


























** If we could realize what the position 
of middle-class Quakerism would have 
been today if there had been no such 
public schools as Ackworth, York, Croy- 
don, Sidcot, &c., to exert their training 
influence during the past century, we 
might to some extent appreciate the loss 
the Society has suffered through its failure 
to provide a similar training for the chil- 
dren of more wealthy Friends. I should 
like to avoid any such reference to differ- 
ent classes of society, but we must look 
at facts as we find them.” 

He'closes with the expression of his 
opinion that, while the need for a more 
advanced school among Friends for boys 
has been mainly spoken of, there is an 
equal necessity for a provision to be made 
for a parallel or corresponding education 
for girls. It is, probably, too soon for 
English Friends to take a place in the van 
of the movement, sure hereafter to go on, 
towards co-education, in the highest as 
well as in the most elementary schools 
and colleges. 

The Annual Reunion of the Contribu- 
tors to the Friends’ Quarterly Examiner 
must always be an extremely interesting 
occasion. This year it was saddened by 
the absence, for the first time, of the late 
beloved editor, William C. Westlake. 

Very suggestive remarks were made at 
this Reunion, by several speakers, in re- 
gard to the conduct of the Examiner ; 
especially as to the allowable and desirable 
breadth of its discussions. Our space, 
however, does not admit citation from 
them, 

‘*The Apocalypse’’ is the title of an 
essay by the late J. Tindall Harris. It is 
not finished in this number. ‘‘ Friends’ 
Doctrinals’’ are succinctly reviewed by 
William Beck. His paper does not add 
very much to what we have reproduced 
on our pages from an article in a previous 
number of the Quarterly Examiner, by 
J. Bevan Braithwaite. W. Beck writes 
with a more tolerant, and even amicable, 
feeling towards the Richmond Declaration 
than bas prevailed with a number of valu- 
able English Friends. 

‘*The Symbolism of Sacred Art”’ is 
instructively and in an entertaining manner 
treated by Elizabeth Southall. J. Latch- 
more writes briefly but well of a visit to 
the ‘* Grave of John Woolman,” which is 
in the Friends’ old buria!-ground, Bishop- 
hill, at York, England. ‘‘Lines Sug- 
gested by a Collection of Beautiful 
Leaves,” by D. P., will probably here- 
after find a place among our selections of 
poetry. Notices of Books Received con- 
clude this number of the Quarterly Ex- 
aminer. 






WESTERN YEARLY MEETING. 





(Concluded from page 138.) 


Ninth mo, 15.—The atternoon session of 
Seventh-day had under consideration the re- 
port of the committee appointed to attend 
the Richmond Conference of Ninth mo. last. 
The statement of doctrine formulated, ap- 
proved and submitted to the several Yearly 
Meetings, was received and approved by the 
meeting and ordered printed with the min- 
utes and 5000 extra copies printed for distri- 
bution to such as desired to obtain it. It was 
accepted as a verification of the statements 
of the faith of the different Yearly Meetings 
as found in their Disciplines, and from the 
great unanimity of its approval, the doc- 
trinal unity of the Society remains as com- 
plete as in the first half century of its history. 

7P M,, Prof, Boon, of Indiana State Univer- 
sity, delivered a very entertaining and instruc- 
tive address in the meeting hall,and a meeting 
was also held for the benefit of the Reform- 
school boys, by H. Stanley Newman, Jere- 
miah Hubbard and B.C. Hobbs, Faithful 
William and Lucy Faithful, the Modoc In- 
dian visitors, were present with their mission- 
ary, J. Hubbard. Both H. S. Newman and 
J. Hubbard make a specialty of talking to 
boys, and their visit was highly appreciated. 
About 500 are now well cared for in the in- 
stitution. 

First day, 16 —The usual devotional meet- 
ing commenced at 8 A. M., with good attend- 
ance and interest. The weather was wet 
and cool, yet by 10 o’clock the grounds indi- 
cated four or five thousand persons present. 
Arrangements had been made for three 
meetings—one in the house, one under a 
tent, and one on the lawn. Recurring show- 
ers made the last impracticable. The house 
was part of the time well filled, and is esti- 
mated to hold 2500 persons. Henry Stanley 
Newman, David Baker and others were 
heard. The former was very interesting in 
his earnest interpretation of the shepherds 
and their sheep. He stated that in his visit 
to Jerusalem he found a large space, used as 
a sheep fold, inside the city, inclosing one of 
the pools connected with the underground 
aqueduct. It would hold more than a thou- 
sand sheep, and many shepherds would 
bring their flocks there of evenings for safety 
during the night. A chief shepherd stands 
at the gate, and will let none but fit ones 
enter, The shepherds would sleep with their 
sheep, or go to their homes for the night. In 
the morning when they were ready to lead 
their sheep to their pastures, each shepherd 
had a definite call, which his sheep knew, 
and each flock would come out from the 
mingled multitude of sheep to their shepherd, 
who would count them, and if any were 
missing he would wait till they came, Being 
all numbered and named, he would call the 
absent one by name, as Blue Eye, Spot Ear, 
&c., till all came, when they would go to the 
“ green pastures,” and where they could find 
the “still waters,” of which the shepherd, 
David, sang. His application was made 
very instructive. 

In the evening a meeting was held which 
had been appointed by Nathan and Esther 
G. Frame. Prayers were offered by B. C. 
Hobbs, William S. Wooton and Nathan 
Frame, alternated by song, after which the 
meeting was addressed by Esther G. Frame, 
Her first purpose was to show the effective- 
ness of persistent perseverance prompted by 
faith. No one can practically succeed with- 
out faith in his purpose, and an earnest de- 
sire to understand how to accomplish it, 
The farmer works by faith and by seeing 
what must be done, so does the merchant 
and banker, So the unsaved must believe, 
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accept the terms, and lay hold of the hope 
ofsalvation. It is a covenant, Man must 
do his part in accepting, repenting and 
turning to God for pardon, and the Lord 
can then pardon and bless. 

Second-day, Ninth mo. 17.—Devotional 
meeting and the Representative meeting 
were held this morning at 8 o’clock. At Io 
A.M. Yearly Meeting at large resumed its 
regular session. A synopsis of the addresses 
of the different speakers on ‘the state of so- 
ciety,” which was under consideration on a 
former occasion, was read. Statistics re- 
ported gave: Whole number of members, 
13,153: Increase, 571; number who use to- 
bacco, 1,315; number who sell tobacco, 45 ; 
number of meetings, 92; number of minis- 
ters recorded, 149. 

The Iowa Epistle was received and read. 

In joint session the report of the Indian 
Committee was considered. They reported 
much important work done by the mission- 
aries among the bands in the Indian Terri- 
tory, where the mission work has been 
distributed, in the Quapaw and other agen- 
cies as far West as the Absentee Shawnees 
and Kickapoos, including Quapaws, Mo- 
docs, Ottawas, Wyandotts, Senecas, Chero- 
kees, Absentee Shawnees and the Kicka- 
poos. The work in North Carolina among 
the Eastern Cherokees has been very suc- 
cessful, The five-day schools have had an 
increased attendance, and there is an in. 
creasing interest among the adult Indians in 
education. They would have compulsory 
education if they could. The training-school 
has had under care twenty boys and twenty- 
one girls, Next year the number will be 
doubled. The day and training-schools are 
educating about 300 children, all Chero- 
kees. They delight in school work and ex- 
cel in penmanship, spelling and drawing. 
When once they learn English they progress 
as rapidly as whites of their age. Girls are 
‘trained in all the domestic arts, and boys in 
farm, garden, nursery management and cul- 
ture. They milk, do all kinds of work about 
a farm, and make and mend shoes. 

On Second-day Pp. M. the Home Mission 
work was under consideration. 

H. S. Newman gave a very interesting ac- 
count of English Friends’ line of home mis- 
sion work. It-is under a committee of their 
best Friends. No one is set over a meeting 
to preach, $10,000 is appropriated to assist 19 
persons in taking charge ot districts of mem- 
bers—not to preach, but to go from house to 
house and do what they find to do, to build 
up small meetings and — new ones, 
and report their work regularly to the com- 
mittee. If they failed to succeed, they were 
relieved, and others were sought out to take 
their places. 

Rober: W. Douglas explained the work in 
Indiana Yearly Meeting. They had no use 
for persons who were anxious to teach some 
favorite doctrine, which Friends did not de- 
sire. Such were dismissed at once from the 
service, They were not offering salaries for 
good places to preach, though they found it 
necessary to keep'some one as a teacher at 
a new place tillthe members could take care 
of themselves. They were now about to set 
up a new Quarterly Meeting, with three 
Mouthly Meetings, where a few years ago 
there was not a single member. 


Ninth mo, 18.—At 8 a, M. Third-day, a de- 
votional meeting and a session of the Meet- 
ing for Ministry and Oversight were held. In 
the lattercertificate of the unity of the meeting 
with the company and services of Henry 
Stanley Newman, to his friends at home, was 

iven. After this the importance of unity in 
ife and doctrine as the great necessity in the 
condition of the church in laying on of hands 
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upon the membership for church service, 
and in setting apart its ministers for evange- 
listic work, at home or abroad, was discuss- 
ed. Nathan H. Clark, Nathan T. Frame, 
Daniel Hili, Allen Jay, Rebecca Collins, 
Esther G, Frame and Amos Hanway, parti- 
cipated. The latter gave a most lucid ex- 
position of Peter's visit to the house of Cor- 
nelius, showing the fullness of the divine 
blessing without any ceremonial intervention. 

In the Yearly Meeting at large the report 
of the Evangelistic Committee came under 
consideration. Their work had been directed 
to extension of aid to such meetings as were 
without ministers,and to assist in revival 
work. An encouraging outlook was given 
as a review of their field of labor. The com- 
mittee having charge of the work was reor- 
ganized, Henry Stanley Newman gave a 
very interesting exposition of a similar work 
in London Yearly Meeting, where their Evan- 
gelistic Committee had been instrumental in 
converting nearly 20.000, or a numberequalto 
their entire membership since they had been 
engaged in this work. They used none but 
earnest, efficient workers; they must make 
regular reports of their work, and neglect of 
duty results in dismissal, 

Robert W. Douglas, of Indiana Yearly 

Meeting, held at Richmond, gave a very in- 
teresting account of their work. A large 
work has been done in northwestern Ohio, 
where Van Wert is a centre. Where a few 
years ago not a Friend was known they now 
have three Monthly Meetings, and will soon 
have a Quarterly Meeting established num- 
bering about thirteen hundred members, 
The Committee on Peace and Arbitration 
reported. During the past year 233 members 
of the English Parliament had sent bya 
delegation a memorial to the President of the 
United. States desiring that the American 
Congress might take initiatory steps to have 
arbitration introduced intothe treaty between 
the United States aud Great Britain as a 
means of settling disputes, instead of appeal- 
ing to the sword, and pledging their recipro- 
cal support of such measures in the British 
Parliament. Congress has moved so defin- 
itely in that direction as to passa bill pro- 
viding for a congress of the representatives 
of the American nations in Washington in 
April, 1889, and appropriating $100,000 to 
defray expenses. 
B. C. Hobbs related an anecdote of the 
young Emperor of Germany as an illustra- 
tion of incipient military ambition, Whena 
child, he required his nurse to put his doll 
to bed with him. On one occasion he asked 
her whether soldiers slept with dolls. She 
answered, “No, they have guns,” He an- 
swered, “Then I will have a gun,” and after 
that he ever slept with his gun, 

The outlook of the Peace question is most 
auspicious, and the meeting reorganized its 
committee for future service. 

A committee was appointed to con sider 
the subject of organizing a periodic conference, 
with defined powers, to report next year, 


Third-day Evening. —The Woman's For- ' 


eign Missionary Society held their annual 
session. An interesting report was received 
from Brumana and Mexico, and also a very 
instructive and encouraging account of the 
Indianapolis Conference during the year, of 
delegates from the several Yearly Meetings. 
The foreign field has an encouraging look. 
Henry Stanley Newman was invited to 
address the meeting. He stated that English 
Friends in 1887-8 spent $46,600 in support 
of forty European missionaries, Among 
the Mohammedans at Constantinople four 
Friends, two of whom are Armenians, are 
missionaries. One hundred attend their 
meetings from different nationalities. 


devotional meeting was held, and many 
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At Brumana, on the western slope of Mt, 
Lebanon, there are eight Friends as mis. 
sionaries, There are thirty members, eight 
schools, two training homes, a hospital and 
dispensary, a new meeting house, accommo- 
dating two to three hundred; one hundred 
and seventy attend Sabbath-school and 
meeting, and one hundred attend mothers’ 
meeting. 

Ramallah, near Jerusalem, is another mis- 
sion centre, comprising two Friends’ mission- 
aries, eleven native helpers, four schools 
and a medical dispensary. This mission is 
now transferred to New England Yearly 
Meeting of Friends, 

Madagascar has three principal centres— 
Antananarivo, Arivonimamo, and Mandri- 
drano, There are there fourteen Friends’ 
missionaries, The district 1s seventy-two 
miles long, There are 32,000 adherents 
and 19,500 Sabbath attenders, 139 native 
churches, 129 schools, 15000 scholars, a 
boys’ school and a girls’ school, a hospital 
and a printing press. 

In south Africa there are two Friends’ 
missionaries and three stations. 

In China, two Friends’ missionaries at 
Hanchung wear native costume, It takes 
three months to reach the station, 1000 miles 
from Hankow. The portion allotted to 
Friends is the northeast part of Si Chuan, 

In India there are seven Friends. They 
have an orphanage at two stations, Hoshan- 


gabad and Sohagpur, and a boys’ and girls’ 
school, 


Fourth-day, Ninth mo, 19.—In the morn- 
ing at 10, when the meeting for business 
commenced, it was found many were coming 
in from the country, expecting a public de- 
votional meeting. It was thought best to 
order such a meeting in the tent, and the 
business session went forward. 

In the afternoon public meetings were 
held in both the house and tent, in which the 
Gospel was preached with clearness and 
power. 


Fifth-day Mornmg, 20. At 8A. M. a 
Friends were heard, Some very practical 
advice was given, At Io A. M. the Yearly 
Meeting at large entered upon the closi 
session, The representatives presented their 
report, containing an apportionment of 
moneys to be raised among the Quarterly 
Meetings, and also an apportionment of 
documents: the re of caretakers, 
report on order of business, and the appoint- 
ment of a new committee for a like purpose 
for the ensuing year; also. the report of a 
committee to devise means to aid such as 
desire a proper qualification for church ser- 
vice, A course of reading and study was 
formulated, presented and approved, The 
committee appointed to consider the subject 
of a conference of foreign missions 
attention to the subject, and was continued, 
Essays of epistles to other Yearly Meetings 
in Europe and America were read and ap 
proved. Several expressed the great satis- 
taction this annual feast had afforded them. 
The Clerk’ concluded the meeting, and the 
Friends returned to their homes, 


B. C. Hosss, 
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MATTHEW HENRY, a little before his 
death, said to a friend, ‘* You have been 
used to take notice of the sayings of dying 
men; this is mine: That a life spent ia 
the service of God, and communion with 
Him, is the most comfortable and plea 
ant life that any one can live in this 
world.’’ 
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THE INTERNATIONAL LESSON. 


FOURTH QUARTER. 
Lesson 111. 


THE STONES OF MEMORIAL. 


Josh, iv. 10-24. 


Gotpen Text.—Then shall ye let your children know, 
saying, Israel came over this Jordan on dry land.—Josh. 
iv. 22. 

Ch. iv. 10-13. These verses contain a 
recapitulation of the history studied in 
Special stress is laid 
upon the attitude of the priests who bore 
the ark of the Lord, because (1st) the ark 
contained the manifested presence of God. 
It was the active agent in the miraculous 
division of the waters of Jordan. (2d) 
Here, as so often in the Bible. we see the 
Divine and the human combining to bring 
about the result. The Presence of Jeho- 
vah is the real agent, but the priests bear- 
ing the ark are also essential factors in the 
miracle. Without their faith put into ac- 
tion in bearing the ark down into the rush- 
ing, flooded river, no miracle would have 
taken place. They were to stand firm in 
the midst of Jordan till all the people had 
passed over. Thus the Divine presence 
would both go before and follow after, 
and not until ‘*.4% the people were clean 
passed over’’—v. 11—were the bearers of 
the ark permitted to go forward with their 
sacred burden. 


13. About forty thousand prepared for 
war. From Num. xxvi. 7, 18, 34, the 
whole number of fighting men in these 
two and a half tribes seems to have been 
110,580. Thus more than half the num- 
ber remained behind to protect their fam- 
ilies and dwellings.—Z/licott. This was 
of course very necessary. 

14. On that day the Lord magnified 
Joshua having mag- 
nified God by his trust and his obedience 
to God’s commands, God in His turn 
magnified Joshua by honoring his faith 
in the presence of all Israel. I Sam. ii. 30. 
They feared him, as they feared Moses. 
ch. i. 5. 

18. And the soles of the priests’ feet 
were lifted up out of Jordan. The mean- 
ing seems to be that the moment their feet 
regained the higher ground above the 
river bed the waters returned. Zhe waters 
of Jordan returned unto their place. The 
swollen river rushed down again and shut 
the Israelites off from any possible retreat. 
They were in their promised land at last 
and God’s own hand shut them in. God 
often allows his children, especially in the 
wpaaings of their Christian experience, 
to be brought into positions where a defi- 
nite stand must be taken, where retreat is 
impossible and they must go on to victory 
or else perish before their enemies. Such 
was now the case with the children of Is- 
rael, and no doubt the position aroused 
their energy and courage. 

19. The people came up out of Jordan 
on the tenth day of the first month. The 
month Abib or Nisan which began at the 
full moon in Third month. And encamped 
in Gilgal in the east border of Jericho. 
The site of Gilgal has recently been iden- 
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tified with the mound of Jiljulieh. It is 
surrounded by a plain amply sufficient for 
the encampment of this great host, with 
the river which they had just crossed 414 
miles distant on the east; Jericho 3% 
miles distant on the northwest, and the 
precipitous hills of Judah rising 1000 feet 
above the level of the camp on the west. 
‘The name Gilgal was given in direct al- 
lusion, we are told, to the rolling away of 
the last trace of the degradation and ‘‘re- 
proach” of their Egyptian slavery (Josh. v. 
9).’’—Gerkie. 

20. And those twelve stones. See ch. iv. 
2-5, 8. Twelve men, one from each 
tribe, had been chosen, probably for their 
special strength, to take up the stones 
upon which the feet of the priests had 
stood in the river bed, and bear them upon 
their shoulders to the place where they 
were to lodge the first night. Did Joshua 
pitch in Gilgal. They would probably be 
built upon a foundation of earth previous- 
ly prepared, so that when complete, a me- 
morial sufficiently conspicuous would be 
the result (Gen. xxviii. 18 ; xxxi. 51, 52). 
‘*These twelve stones brought separately 
by representatives of each tribe, and then 
placed in one memorial, represented to 
the people their essential unity as a nation, 
to be consummated in their new home.”’ 
—Peloubet. 

21. When your children shall ask their 
Jathers in time to come. cf. Ex. xii. 26, 
27; xiii. 14, 15; Deut. vi. 20-25. It was 
God’s design that these outward symbols 
should be a means of arousing interest and 
inquiry. This is the great object of par- 
ables. Not so much to set forth spiritual 
truths, but to impress the mind with the 
fact that there ¢s a spiritual truth and to 
lead them to enquire into it. 

23. For the Lord your God dried up 
the waters of Jordan before you, &c. The 
two signal miracles in their experience are 
here coupled together. both were the 
work of the same Almighty God. Doubt- 
less there is a spiritual teaching in these 
two experiences which is designed for 
God’s children to all time. See I Cor. x. 
11. The first miracle of deliverance from 
Egyptian bondage, and the second mira- 
cle of opening the way into the land of 
peace and rest. Both these miracles, this 
same God is willing now to perform for 
all who come unto Him in faith. 
24. That all the people of the earth 
might know the hand of the Lord, that it 
is mighty. God is continually seeking to 
make His power known in order that men 
may come to Him for deliverance. 


PRACTICAL THOUGHTS, 


1. God always works through human 
instrumentalities—through the priests who 
bore the ark, in this instance. 

2. God goes before, and follows after 
His children. They are perfectly safe so 
long as they are in the path of obedience, 
for God stands always between them and 
the danger, as the ark stood in the bed of 
the Jordan between the people and the 
place further up where the waters were 
heaped up. 


3. It is a blessed thing when God Him- 
self shuts us off from retreat and brings 
us to a place where we must go forward. 

4. We are to remember the deliverances 
and blessings of the past and to use them 
as encouragements in the future. It is the 
Lord our God who did these great things. 

5. The stones of memorial represent 
the word and promises of God. They 
were taken out of the place where the 
priests’ feet stood firm on a rock ; where 
each one had experienced the security. 
Thus they represent promises that have 
been tested and proved true. 


-_ 


REPEAL OF THE INFAMOUS ACTS, 
INDIA. 





Under this heading Zhe [London] 
Friend gives some interesting particulars 
of the victory gained in the House of 
Commons on the 5th of Sixth Month, for 
the cause of Purity in India. From its 
article, .the following narrative is con- 
densed : 

‘«The five letters written by the able 

pen of Alfred S. Dyer, from India, which 
appeared in Zhe Sentinel, Christian, and 
other periodicals in the early part of this 
year, had aroused the indignation of the 
English public, and this was heightened 
by the attitude of ‘ know-nothing ” assum- 
ed by the Under Secretary for India (Sir 
J. Gorst) in the replies he gave to Profes- 
sor Stuart in the House of Commons. 
The infamous ‘ Circular Memorandum’ 
issued by request of the Commander-in- 
Chief in India (General Roberts) in 
[Sixth mo.] 1886, had formed the subject 
of many pointed questions by Professor 
Stuart, and fencing answers from Sir J. 
Gorst, till at last he wearied the patience 
of the House, as it became generally ap- 
parent that if a member of Parliament 
cannot obtain from the proper authorities 
a straightforward answer to such a simple 
inquiry as to the genuineness of such a 
document, then Parliamentary Govern- 
ment becomes paralyzed. So evident did 
this become that—Childers appealed on 
this ground to the leader of the House 
(W. H. Smith), and he then promised 
that a telegram should be sent to India, 
and a few days later came the reply ad- 
mitting that the said document was genu- 
ine. 
From that time the Under Secretary 
could no longer plead ignorance, but, 
strange to say, he then pleaded that the 
English Cabinet had no power over the 
Viceroy and his Council! This absurd 
theory, put forward at the last moment, 
was so suspicious that the only course 
open to the friends of Repeal in the 
House of Commons was to challenge the 
opinion of the members of that House. 

Accordingly, Walter S. B. Maclaren, 
M. P., a nephew of John Bright’s who has 
recently been welcomed into membership 
in the Society of Friends, gave notice 
that he would move: ‘ That in the opin- 
ion of this House any mere suspension of 
measures for the compulsory examination 
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of women, and for licensing and regula- 
ting prostitution -in India, is insufficient, 
and the legislation which enjoins or per- 
mits such measures ought to be repealed.’ 

On the occasion of the debate both the 
Government and front Opposition benches 
were crowded, and there was a large at- 
tendance of members. The debate lasted 
seven hours, and was led off by W. S. B. 
Maclaren, M. P. After the style of his 
illustrious uncle, his speech was a mass of 
facts followed by a peroration which not 
only riveted the attention of the House, 
but elicited its applause. After having 
dealt with several aspects of the question, 
he said, ‘ There was also the high ground 
of morality, and the inherent wickedness 
of the Acts. Whatever was morally wrong 
could not be politically or physically right. 
The very helplessness and poverty of the 
Hindoo women in comparison with their 
English sisters, formed a reason for the 
protection of the House to be extended to 
them. The swarthy daughters of India 
were as precious in the sight of God, as 
were the daughters of any member of that 
House, and their security and welfare 
ought to be ascar-fully guarded.’ Then, 
addressing the Government bench, he 
asked, ‘Are you prepared to face the agi 
tation of this question from every plat- 
form in the land? Are you ready to 
carry this on, against the whole religious 
sentiment of the country? Above all, 
are you prepared to meet the indignation 
of the women of England?’ As he sat 
down the applause, begun on the floor of 
the House, somewhat naturally extended 
to the women’s gallery. This, however, 
was contrary to Parliamentary etiquette, 
and the Speaker, turning round and look- 
ing up to the cage allotted for ladies, 
called out, ‘ Order! order!’ 

Sir R. W. Fowler, rising from the Con- 
servative benches, then seconded the reso- 
lution, urging the right of the English 
Government to interfere with the Viceroy 
and his Government. ‘ It had been con- 
stantly done in other matters, and there was 
ample cause for interference in such an 
affair as this.’ ” 

After several members had spoken, 
mostly in favor of the resolution, which 
no one had the courage openly to oppose, 
the debate was brought to a close. 

‘The Speaker then put the question, 
and there being loud cries of ‘ Aye’ from 
all parts of the House and only a few faint 
cries of ‘No,’ declared that-the Ayes had 
it. A few members challenged a division, 
and the House was accordingly cleared. 
Upon the Speaker again putting the ques 
tion one or two members again cried 
‘No,’ amid shouts of ‘ The Ayes have it,’ 
and ‘Stand up,’ from different quarte:s 
of the House. The Speaker directed the 
Division Clerks to be summoned to take 
down the names of the ‘ Noes’ and called 
upon the latter to stand up in their places, 
but no member rose, and the Speaker, 
amid cheers, declared the resolution car- 
ried. 

We cannot but consider that the result 
of this debate is an evidence of God's 
overruling power.”’ 
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SCHOOL. 


ScHOOL ATTENDANCE.—According to 
a report made to the U. S. Commis- 
sioner of Education, ‘‘ the total public- 
school enrolment of the United States, 
as made up from the latest data receivid 
and supplemented by estimates in two 
cases (Arkansas and Montana), is 11,- 
805,660. The yearly increase for the 
United States cannot be accurately deter- 
mined, as ten States and Territories do not 
furnish the necessary data. Assuming, 
however, that the States and Territories 
so lacking have made the same progress 
as the others in the same divisions, the 
yearly increase would be 305,772, or at 
the rate cf 2.66 per cent. per annum. In 
only five States (New Hampshire, Ver- 
mont, South Carolina, Ohio, and Nevada) 
and one Territory (Arizona) has the en- 
rolment decreased. ‘The largest relative 
decrease (5.37 per cent) is found in New 
Hampshire.. Dakota furnishes the largest 
per cent. of increase (11.70 per cent.), 
followed by Indiana with g.20 per cent. 
The large development of the school- 
registration of Indiana is a notable cir- 
cumstance, when compared with the nearly 
stationary condition of the contiguous 
States, Ohio and Illinois. 

‘« In the proportion of children enrolled 
in the public schools, the North Central 
States are far in the lead, having £21 pu- 
pils in the public schools for every 100 
children six to fourteen years of age. 
That this should be a matter of congratu- 
lation, considering the relatively low 
density of population of those States, has 
already been noted. 

‘*Notwithstanding the tremendous 
strides that have been made in the devel- 
opment of tae school systems of the South- 
ern States during the past ten years, they 
are still far behind the Northern States in 
regard to the proportion of children en- 
rolled in the public schools. In the South 
Atlantic States only 89, and in the South 
Central only 79 children out of every 100, 
six to fourteen years of age, are enrolled 
as pupils in the public schools. This re- 
sults in a great degree from the excessive 
proportion of children to grown persons 
met with in the Southern States; for, if 
we compare the proportion of total popu- 
lation enrolled, the disparity which ap- 
pears to the prejudice of the Southern 
States almost disappears, and in one case 
is quite reversed ; i. e., the proportion of 
total population enrolled 1s actually great- 
er in the two southern divisions (being 
19 06 and 17.49 in the cases referred to) 
than it is in the western division (16.86). 
No account is taken here of the duration 
of attendance at school, but only of the 
circumstance that the pupils were on the 
school registers. If the element of time 
is taken into consideration, the South ap- 
pears much more at disadvantage. The 
great advantage which the Northern States 
possess is the much larger number of tax- 
payers in proportion to the number of 
children to be educated. Even if the 
relative wealth ot the North and the South 
were equal, which is far from being the 
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case, each tax-payer of the former section 
would have a far less burden to bear in 
the work of getting all the schoolable 
children within the schools. 

** According to the most recent returns, 
the number of pupils daily attending the 
public schools of the United States while 
they are in session, is, on an average, 
7,571,516. As in the case of enrolment, 
it is not possible to determine the exact 
yearly increase; but a very fair approxi- 
mation places it at 218,500, or at the 
yearly rate of 2.89 per cent. The great: 
est increase in average attendance is ob. 
servable in the South. In bvuth of the 
southern divisions it is not only remark. 
ably large, but it is to be noted that it ex- 
ceeds the increase of enrolment ; in other 
words, not only more pupils are going to 
school there, but the attendance of those 
who do go is more regular. This is an 
evidence of increased appreciation of pub. 
lic schools not to be overlooked. 

‘¢The rate of increase of average at. 
tendance for the United States (2.89 per 
cent.) exceeds slightly the rate ot increase 
of enrolment (2.66 per cent.) as estimat- 
ed. This indicates a greater regularity of 
attendance for the country at large. The 
average attendance for the United States 
is 64.13; this is, for every 100 pupils en- 
rolled during the school-year, 64 have 
attended daily, on an average, during the 
sessions of the schools; or, looking at the 
matter in another light, each pupil en- 
rolled was present, on an average, 64 out 
of every 100 days his school was in ses 
sion. 

‘* Regularity of attendance is greatest 
in the western division (66 51), and least 
in the South Atlantic division (62.79), 
but it is nearly uniform in the different 
sections of the country; more so, per- 
haps, than any other single item which 
admits of statistical record. This regu- 
larity of attendance is far from being as 
high as is to be desired. Compulsory at- 
tendance laws do not seem to affect it to 
any appreciable extent, as it is somewhat 
higher in the South Central States, where 
there are no compulsory laws, than in the 
North Central States. It will probably 
depend for improvement upen a growing 
appreciation of the benefits of a public- 
school education. 

‘* Such as it is now, however, it is far 
in advance of any tormer period, and 
the progress it has made in the last semi 
decade is especially noteworthy. The 
tendency suggested by the figures is ul 
mistakable. ‘They show conclusively the 
steady growth of a sentiment in favor of 
popular education,—a growth not confin- 
ed to any one part of the country, but ex 
tending throughout its length and breadth. 
This remark will be seen to possess greater 
force when it is considered that there has 
been an increase in the proportion of chil 
dren enrolled as pupils, as well as an it- 
crease in the proportion of the number 
enrolled who attend regularly.’’ 


THE Facts about the illiteracy of our 
nation need to be stated and restated, 
until their full significance is understood. 
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Out of a population of 36,761,607 per- 
sons above the age of ten years the census 
for 1880 records 4,923,451 as unable to 
read, and 6,239 958 as unable to write ; 
of these only 763,620 were of foreign 
birth ; 2,255,460 were native whites, and 
3,220,878 were native negroes, Indians 
and Chinese. Louisiana, with a popula- 
tion of 649,070, has 318,380 citizens who 
cannot write. South Carolina has 369,- 
848 illiterates in a population of only 667,- 
456. More than half the people in Mis- 
sissippi cannot write, a third of the popu- 
lation of Virginia is equally ignorant, and 
in New Mexico five out of every eight are 
unable to write.—Z xchange. 


a 


WAGES IN THE SOUTH. 


My experience has. been confined chiefly 
to southern Georgia, western Florida, cen- 
tral Alabama, eastern Tennessee and west- 
ern North Carolina, where the wages of 
farm hands vary from 35 to 40 and 50 
cents per day, or from $10 to $12 per 
month and found, the hiring usually be- 
ing done by the month. If he finds him- 
self, which I am inclined to think is rare, 
he may receive as much as 75 cents; 
although a native of South Carolina, a 
colored man, has just informed me that in 
his locality a laborer receives from 45 to 
50 cents and finds himself. 

The Protestant Episcopal Bishop of 
Florida recently stated in a sermon that 
he knew of individuals in his diocese who 
were receiving not more than 50 cents per 
week, 

Perhaps, however, the classes most poor- 
ly paid are the house servants and washer- 
women, thousands of the latter of whom 
are to be found throughout the South who 
support themselves, and in very many 
cases a large family of children, out of 
monthly wages, in some instances, at a rate 
which ought to be paid them, I had almost 
sid per week, rather than per month, 
considering the amount and character of 
their work. 

But, as with farm hands and laborers, 
in many localities the supply of this kind 
of labor is so much greater than the de- 
mand that they are obliged to eke out an 
tristence as best they can, and it would 
vewell if the conscience of the white la- 
dies, especially of those who are house- 
keepers, were aroused to a sense of the 
ustice of employing women, and even 
— at rates so far below their real 
Value, 
One of this class of women recently 
lold me that in western North Carolina, 
Yhere she then was, and at her home in 
South Carolina, the customary wages per 
Nonth for washing for a single individual 

ied from $2 to $3, not over the latter 
pure, and that servants doing general 
“usework, including cooking, were paid 
tm $4 to $5 for the same length of time, 
"tept in those places frequented by north- 
mM visitors, where, during the time of 
cit sojourn, the wages were happily in- 
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Railroad laborers and those employed 
on public works, where the chain gang is 
not utilized, are paid from 80 to go cents 
to $1 and $1.25 per day, finding them- 
selves, of course. On the other hand, the 
mechanics and laborers in the larger places 
receive wages more nearly approx'mating 
the like classes in our northern and west- 
ern cities, although I think scarcely as 
much, and are, with not a few of the 
country people, becoming real-estate and 
property owners to no inconsiderable ex- 
tent. 

In Chattanooga the colored church, in 
the best part of the town, isa large, hand- 
some brick structure, costing several thou- 
sand dollars, and one of the ornaments of 
that enterprising and rapidly-growing busi- 
ness centre. 

In the State of Georgia at the present 
time the assessed valuation of property 
owned by negroes is over $9,000 000; 
that by the whites, $106,500,o0o0o—a most 
creditable showing when we recollect that 
it has all been acquired within the past 
twenty-five years, but small enough when 
we take into consideration that it is most 
unevenly distributed, or compare it with 
that held by the whites, if it were divided 
pro rata among the population, the negroes 
numbering at the last census, in 1880, 
725,150 out of a total of 1,542,180, or 
about seven-fifteenths, or nearly one-half 
of the population, and their number has 
largely increased since then. 

Of course in any discussion of the labor 
question, so far as it refers to the South, 
it must in candor be admitted that the 
negro as a rule lacks the energy, intelli- 
gence and perseverance of his white fel- 
low-workman. Too often he is shiftless 
and lazy, interpreting liberty to mean the 
license to be idle, and we would do well 
to remember that the effects of two hun- 
dred and fifty years of slavery cannot be 
done away with in a day or in a genera- 
tion. The negro has been free just twenty- 
five years, while the Anglo-Saxon race, 
since the first invasion of Britain, has been 
more than fifty-seven times that number of 
years in reaching its present boasted degree 
of freedom and civilization. 

There are signs that the colored man is 
awakening to the consciousness that it is 
by labor—manual labor intelligently ap- 

pu&ed—rather than by reliance upon any 
political party, that the majority of his 
race are to redeem themselves, and to 
prove that they are citizens worthy of the 
name of American. The fact that there 
are certain kinds of work which, by rea- 
son of his ability to withstand the climate, 
he only can perform with impunity, such 
as the raising of cotton and sugar and the 
culture of rice, should be convincing 
proot that in these fields of labor at least 
he is practically without a rival.—Zxiract 
From a letter by Wm. L. Bull, in Journal 
of United Labor. 
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PRECIOUS ointment is not more grateful 
to the smell, nor morning dew more re- 
freshing to the sight, than domestic love 
is to the soul. 
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RURAL. 

THE WONDERFUL PEACH.—A new va- 
riety of peach, which originated in New 
Jersey, is described in the Orchard and 
Garden. It is a large, yellow-fleshed, free- 
stone variety, ripening in New Jersey the 
second week in October, its late ripening 
making it particularly valuable. It is 
claimed to be an annual bearer. It is 
called ‘* Wonderful,” and is regarded as a 
boon to the fruit-grower.— Vick'’s Maga- 
sine. 


HuncGarian Grass.—Zditors Country 
Gentleman—I think we have no grass less 
understood in its general uses for food for 
man, beast and poultry than the Hunga- 
rian grass or millet-—Moha de Hongrie or 
P. germanicum. There are three varieties 
of it, yellow, white and purple. In gene- 
ral I prefer the yellow. As a weed killer 
no other crop will equal it, and no grass 
crop except lucern will surpass it either for 
soiling or hay, but the trouble has been 
that people expect too much of it, and 
their great expectations being blighted, 
they at once conclude it to be a humbug. 
First, make up your mind whether you 
want it for hay or for seed. If the former, 
you must cut it when the spikes are green, 
or turning brownish, just before seed 
forms; then you have a No. 1 hay. Those 
who wish hay and seed combined will be 
wofully disappointed when the haulm is 
threshed—it is Hungarian grass straw, 
though even this is better than timothy 
allowed to stand until yellow from ground 
to seed top, before cutting. 

Hungarian grass grown for one purpose, 
on proper soil and in a dry season, will 
pay ; in a wet summer it will be a failure. 
Soil must be friable and loose, a sandy or 
gravelly loam, eight to ten inches deep; 
scratch-plowed three to five inches, it may 
grow twelve to eighteen inches high. If, 
in a wet summer, you can sow it on asand 
bank with a gravelly bottom, you can 
have as good results as on your best 
adapted land in a dry summer. I had 
such a piece this summer; the scorching 
weather wilted it, but when we got a 
shower once in three weeks, it really 
jumped ahead, and with our late heavy 
rains it nearly equalled its fellows, mea- 
suring three feet high, the other being 
four feet. After sowing the seed, run the 
smoothing harrow over, and then the 
roller ; this latter must be used, stones or 
no stones, in order to use the mowing 
machines. If land is foul and your object 
is to kill weeds, use two bushels of seed to 
the acre ; if clean, half a bushel is enough, 
as it will tiller seven to ten stems; and 
your leaves are so much wider, longer, 
and a much darker green, whereas in the 
former they will be more like rank-grown 
timothy in stem. Fresh barnyard manure 
should in all cases be avoided; if grown 
for seed, land manured the preceding 
season is best. Those wishing it for seed 
had better use a headerin reaping it. This 
just cuts the seed head off, leaving the 
straw on the ground, which can be cut 
with a mower. In any case, and for 
either purpose, it is all got off to put ina 
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succession fall crop; for bear in mind the 
whole secret in farming to pay is to allow 
no land you own to stand idle. 

In making Hungarian into hay, use a 
tedder ; it heavy, spread it once after cut- 
ting ; shoula it rain, the haulm being so 
heavy and leaves so far apart, it does not 
receive so much injury from rain as the 
other grasses, it running through like a 
sieve. Clear sunshine is better, so far as 
it gives a good color. Cut any time while 
the seed head is soft; if seed forms, the 
awns or spikes will injure the mouths of 
horses or cattle, particularly the former, 
something as bunco grass does. 

Stacking will keep it greener than put- 
ting it in the barn. In most parts of this 
State it can be sown after rye, wheat and 
oats, and such fallow seems, from my ex- 
perience, best for a short, crisp crop; 
those wishing a double one can sow in 
May, bearing in mind that it is an an- 
nual, the first heavy frost killing it. 

GERALD Howatrt. 

Tioga County, N. Y. 

Coverinc Rose-BusHES.—An inquirer 
asks for the best way to cover half-tender 
roses for winter. One of the most suc- 
cessful rosarians bends the bushes over 
and covers them with a foot of evergreen 
branches. If the branches are small, they 
will lie more compactly. But evergreens 
cannot always be had in sufficient quan- 
tity. Then use forest leaves, several 
inches thick, and hold them to their place 
by covering with evergreens. More per- 
fect protection may be thus given than 
with evergreens alone. Other brush to 
hold them will answer, if the leaves are 
sufficiently copious. It is important to 
lay the stems prostrate before covering, 
in order that they may obtain some 
warmth from the soil below, and that a 
sufficient depth of the non-conducting 
substance may rest above them. It is 
well, therefore, to prune away the old 
and stiff wood of the bushes, to render 
the tall and more flexible and evenly dis- 
tributed shoots, the more easily bent down. 
To prevent the stems from breaking, place 
a round stick, two or three inches in di- 
ameter, against the base of the stem to 
bend against. Whatever of further prun- 
ing may be needed may be finished in 
spring when the covering is removed. As 
roses are abundant feeders, it is well to 
cover these first with two inches of stable 
manure, and then with leaves and ever- 
greens; or, still better, the manure may 
be first applied and the stems bent on it. 
Much ot it will soak into the soil, and the 
test may be forked in in spring.—Zx- 
change. 

‘*T HAVE heard one say,” observes Dr. 
Mather, ‘‘that there was a gentleman 
mentioned in the rgth chapter of the 
Acts, to whom he was more indebted than 
to any other man in the world. This is 
he whom our translator calls the town 
clerk of Ephesus, whose counsel it was to 
‘ do nothing rash/y.’ Upon any proposal 
of consequence, it was usual with him to 
say, ‘ We will first advise, with the town- 
clerk of Ephesus.’ ’’ 
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Correspondence. 


THE OPENING OF GUILFORD COLLEGE. 


To the former pupils of New Garden 
Bording-school, and to Friends generally, 
some account of the opening and prospect 
of the institution under the new organiza- 
tion and name, Guilford College, will 
doubtless be of interest. 

The college was opened on the 15th of 
Eighth month with over a hundred pu- 
pils present. The number rapidly grew 
to 133. with the prospect of enough more 
to reach 140. So large a number of earn- 
est Christian young men and women have 
never been present at one time before. 
Many are well advanced, there being 56 
in the college department, and five in the 
Senior class. These five finished the 
course in the school either in 1887 or ’88. 


| Many of the pupils now in the college 


department intend to complete the course 
which they have begun. The standard 
of scholarship is higher than at any other 
time within my knowledge. All these 
things show that there is a demand for 
college training all around us; and that to 
maintain our position we must advance 
our course of study from time to time, in- 
crease our facilities for higher instruction 
and enlarge our building for the accom- 
modation of boys who wish to board in 
the Institution. Every room in the Arch- 
dale Hall (the building for boys’ lodging 
and study) is now occupied, and applica- 
tions are still being received. 

Of our Faculty, two are graduates of 
Haverford, one of Earlham, one of Ann 
Arbor, two of Wellesley, and one of West- 
town. Mary E. Mendenhall, who is to 
have charge of the department of English 
Literature, is spending the year in Europe. 
The great care which is taken by the Mat- 
ron in the household tor the comfort and 
health of the pupils, and her uniform 
Christian friendliness contribute much to 
the home-like life which prevails in every 
department of our work. 

The excellent work now being done by 
David Petty to improve the farm belong- 
ing to the college will, doubtless, be gladly 
heard of by the former pupils and friends 
of the Boarding-school. Situated in a 
locality adapted to grasseraising, the ef- 
forts now making to bring up the farm 
will result in a dairy adequate to supply 
the college with milk and butter. 

The growth of the school has, for a 
number of years, been gradual, but mark- 
ed. The increased patronage, the grow- 
ing demand for higher education, and the 
open field, call for earnest Christian effort 
to take a position in education in our State 
that shall be felt from its centre to its cir- 
cumference. Those Friends who in the 
past have received their education here, 
and gone out into the world and accumu- 
lated wealth have a rare opportunity to 
make requital to the school of their youth 
by adding to the endowment now being 
raised to improve the equipments and in- 
crease the efficiency of Guilford College. 


L. Lynpon Hosss. 
Ninth mo. 2oth, 1888. 


Tenth mo, 


WASHINGTON LETTER. 


—_—~ 
Wasuincron, D. C., September a4th, 1388, 


The information sent the Department 
of State to the effect that the Chinese 
government refuses to ratify the treaty re. 
cently negotiated is a lucky thing for Mr. 
Cleveland. The ground of the rejection 
was found in the amendments made by 
the Senate a few weeks ago, when this 
country ratified the treaty. Of course, 
this rejection effectually removes the em. 
barrassment that would have been caused, 
under other circumstances, by the passage 
of the Chinese Exclusion bill, which was 
passed without knowing what China would 
do. 
A semi-official announcement is made 
that the desks of Secretaries Bayard and 
Dickinson and Commissioner of Pensions 
Black have recently been opened and rifled 
of private letters, from which extracts 
have afterward appeared in the New York 
Tribune as edifying political matter. The 
correspondent of the Zribune here says 
that, while he is not at liberty to say how 
the letters came into his hands, the gen- 
tlemen are mistaken when they say that 
they were stolen. In the meantime, the 
campaign waxes rather warm. 

‘*The amount of oratory that is being 
thrown into the campaign is enormous,” 
said a Democratic Senator coming in from 
New York yesterday. ‘‘ There can’t be 
less than 12,000 sneakers on the stump this 
year. They area terrible expense. The 
stump speakers who don’t charge for 
speeches are few and far between. A mil- 
lion of money can be spent for oratory by 
either party at the rate things are going.” 


The removal of S. Corning Judd as 
postmaster at Chicago created a small 
whirlwind among Washington politicians. 
It is said, I suppose with entire truth, that 
Mr. Judd’s disinclination to leave the 
office was very great, and only a threat of 
dismissal called forth his resignation. 

Of the Republican and politically neu- 
tral government clerks, only those borne 
upon the rolls as from the District of Co- 
lumbia are even passably happy these 
days. The momentous question whether 
or not they shall go home to vote in No- 
vember, faces the rest. 

Mrs. Cleveland and her mother have 
gone to Saranac Inn, in the Adirondacks, 
where they will wait until the President 
can join them. Under the great trees 
and amid the beautiful autumn scenery, 
she hopes to forget that there is a cai: 
paign. But such relief is not for Grover; 
he must stay here, whether he likes it of 
not, until Congress adjourns. But the 
campaign don’t worry him—or Congres 
either. Nobody in Washington feels wol 
ried about the campaign, but when the 
election returns are coming in, you W 
see. 5. 


SoLomon took an inventory of the 
world, and all the best things in it: 
cast up the account, and the sum total 
was Vanity. —Hornt. 


y—w 
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JOHN’S BAPTISM. 


“ And he said unto them,‘ Unto what were ye bap- 
tized” And they said, ‘Unto John’s baptism.” Then 
said Paul, * John oe bp pe re 
repentance, saying unto t ple shou! \. 
lieve on Him which cheuké’ conte after him, that is, on 
Christ Jesus.” ”” 

Why rest ye in repentant tears? 

Why linger in the outer court ? 

Why wander thus through fruitless years ? 

Lo, Christis near! The way is short. 


Poor weary weepers! Were your sight 
With grief and watching not so dim, 

Ye might behold your soul's delight, 
And find your peace and joy in Him. 


Hark ! hear ve not Christ’s blessed voice ? 
“To thee, my promises are given; 
Come, listen, heed, believe, rejoice, 
Thou, even thou, art heir of heaven, 


“ But come to me, for I alone 
Can bring thee to thy heritage ; 

Thy penitence can ne’er atone 
For sins upon the pilgrimage. 


“Not faith in tears, not faith in grief, 
But faith in me, thy soul can save. 
Come ! I will give thee quick relief : 
Come! I will leave thee naught to crave!” 


Oh, weary weepers ! heed the voice, 
Then, sorrow past, and faith begun, 
John’s baptism o’er, ye may rejoice 
Forever in the Holy One. 
ANNA SHIPLEY. 


= | 





For Friends’ Review. 


LIFE POEMS. 





“Printer, here are words of beauty, 
Scatter them about the land!” 

And a roll the Master Poet 
Placed within his outstretched hand, 


Glancing o’er the burning verses, 
One there seemed to him divine, 

But through every word the cancel 
Of a fine, scarce-noticed line. 


“Shall this beauty die forever 
Thus because of one pale trace 

Which, indeed, rests there upon it, 
But can never hide its face ?” 


Then replied the Master Poet,— 

“It may chance the thought is good, 
But to make the oem lovely 

It has not done what it should ; 


“And the faint mark going through it, 
Though it hide not what is said, 

Isas full of condemnation 
As the broadest dash of red.” 


Thus ’twill be with those strange poems 
That our lives are writing now, 

On the pages of the volume 
To whose records we must bow, 


Some will seem both fair and comely 
Save a fine, scarce-noticed line, 
But the Master will reject them 
For He knows the true divine. 
C. A. B 


Providence, R. I. 


Tue words which Christ spake in the 

ys of his flesh, are spirit and life to this 

yY—when He speaks them in the heart. 
—Jsaac Penington. 


owe 





Grizvinc over our imperfect prayers is 
Player in itself. —St. Augustine. 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE.—GREAT BRIT- 
AIN— The Parnell Indemnity fund has 
reached $25,000, and it is thought there will 
be no difficulty in raising it to $50,000, But 
it the Special Commission takes a long time, 
the cost of the defence of the Irish leaders will 
fall not far short of $100,000. Few Ameri- 
can subscriptions, it is announced, are yet 
acknowledged. 

Two more women were murdered in 
Whitechapel, London, making the fifth and 
sixth victims of the mysterious butcher, of 
whose identity there is still no trace. 

Snow fell throughout England the Ist inst. 

FRANCE.—The Prefect of Paris has issued 
an order forbidding newsboys crying any- 
thing in the streets excepting the titles of pa- 
pers. 

GERMANY.—Prince Bismarck has publish- 
ed a report, in which the Chancellor says 
that there are some errors of fact and chro- 
nology in the published extracts from Em- 
peror Frederick's diary, which lead him to 
believe that they are not authentic. The 
whole Vienna press censures Prince Bis- 
marck for his action in connection with the 
publication of the extracts. The papers say 
that his purpose is to root'from the hearts of 
Germans the memory of a liberal Emperor. 

Professor Gefinken has been arrested. He 
is charged with furnishing the extracts from 
Emperor Frederick's diary. The ational 
Gazette states that the extracts have been 
compared with the text of the original, and 
have been found to agree with the latter 
word for word. 


The failure of the harvests in Germany is. 


attracting serious attention. There is a poor 
crop of both cereals and potatoes, The price 
of bread is rapidly rising. Since 1887 rye 
has advanced 48 marks and wheat 34 marks. 
In some districts the bakers have raised the 
price of bread 10 pfennigs per pound, 

The departure of the expedition for the re- 
lief of Emin Bey has been delayed until the 
rising of the natives in East Africais quelled. 

DomeEsTic.—The Senate joint resolution 
appropriating $100,000 for the relief of yel- 
low fever sufferers, was passed, amended soas 
to make the appropriation for the purpose of 
‘preventing the spread of yellow fever and 
cholera.” 

The President has approved the joint reso- 
lutions, appropriating $200,000 to suppress 
infection in the inter-state commerce of the 
United States, Also the act to create boards 
of arbitration for settling controversies be- 
tween railroad corporations engaged in inter- 
State transportation and their employees. 
He has signed the Chinese bill and trans- 
mitted it to Congress accompanied by a long 
message. 

When both Houses of Congress met at 
noon the Ist inst., the present session became 
the longest, by 24 hours, in American his- 
tory. The longest preceding session was 
that of 1850, the year of the Missouri com- 
promise, which adjourned at noon Ninth mo. 
30th. Constructorily, the session of 1868, fol- 
lowing the impeachment proceedings against 
President Johnson, was longer, the adjourn- 
ment sine die having taken place 11th mo. 
10th, but Congress took a six weeks’ recess 
from 7th mo, 27th, and never afterwards had 
a quorum or attempted to transact any busi- 
ness. 

The conference with the Indians at the 
Lower Brule Agency, in Dakota, has re- 
sulted in failure. The Indians refuse to sell 
their lands at the price fixed in the bill, and 
the Commissioners will return to Washing- 
ton. “ The prospect is that some concessions 
will be made and some new plans agreed 
upon,” 


The debt statement issued at the Treasury 
Department the Ist inst. showed that the de- 
crease of the public debt during last month 
amounted to $12,247,026. Total cash in the 
Treasury, $636,376 287. 

The coinage executed at the different mints 
during Ninth month amounted in value to 
$5.690.739. The pieces numbered 7,149.280, 

The number of immigrants arriving in 
this country from the principal foreign coun- 
tries during Eighth month was 35,812. For 
the eight months ended Eighth month 31st, 
the number foots up 362,839. 

The Dominion Government is considering 
the suggestion of the commander of the 
Fishery Protective Service to close the whale 
fisheries of Hudson Bay and Straits tempo- 
rarily,in view of the marked depletion of 
the whales. It is said the whaling is carried 
on almost exclusively by New Englanders, 

A telegram from Valparaiso, Chili, says 
the Transandine Telegraph Company will 
soon open to the public its new direct tele- 
graph line between Valparaiso and Buenos 
Ayres. “This is aniron pole line in connec- 
tion with forty miles of cable laid under the 
perpetual snows of the Andes, and will in- 
sure communication between Buenos Ayres 
and London via Galveston, inside of one and 
a half hours,” 

Cooler, bracing weather in Jacksonville 
has caused a marked decrease in the num- 
ber of new cases of yeliow fever; seventy- 
nine were reported the 3oth ult, and six 
deaths. Total number of cases 2606. Total 
number of deaths, 255. 

A light snow fell at Harrisonburg, Virginia, 
the 29th ult., also at Deer Park, Maryland, 
At Lynchburg there was a heavy frost. 

Owing to the recent destructive floods at 
Augusta, Georgia, the Governor ordered the 
suspension of taxes of Richmond county un- 
til the Legislature meets. ’ 

The large new silver vault in the Treasury 
building at Washington is so damp that the 
canvas bags containing the silver stored there 
are actually rotting away. Measures are 
being taken to improve the ventilation of the 
vault, and arrangements are also being made 
to substitute small rough pine boxes for the 
canvas bags for holding the silver. These 
boxes will each hold 3000 silver dollars, and 
it is proposed to store 30,000 of them in the 
vault. 

Libby Prison was sold at public auction 
in Richmond, Virginia, on the 2oth ult. for 
$11,000, It was sold privately some months 
ago to W. H. Gray, of Chicago, for $23,000. 
He paid one-fourth cash and re-sold it to a 
Chicago syndicate who failed to make the 
second payment ; hence the second sale. 





WHITLOCK .—At her residence in Rich- 
mond, Va, Eighth mo, 8th, 1888, in her 83d 
year, Jane Copeland Whitlock, daughter of 
Robert and Elizabeth Jordon, prominent 
Friends of Suffolk, Va., by whom she was 
carefully trained in Gospel truths and in the 
diligent attendance of meetings. 

In early life she was married to the late 
Richard H. Whitlock and being cousins 
lost their right of membership with Friends. 
They settled at Richmond and for a while 
attended the Episcopal service, with which 
the young wife was not satisfied, and soon 
found peace of mind in returning to the faith 
of her fathers; she became a prominent 
and useful member of that meeting and 
was for more than forty years an honored 
elder. 
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She was deeply concerned for the welfare 
of the church, and by example and precept 


to maintain our testimonies, experiencing | 


during the late war much quietness and as- 
surance from her faith in Jesus as the Prince 
of Peace. 

When our meeting-house was occupied by 
soldiers she invited Friends to her home, 
where for many months the meeting was 
held regularly within sound of conflict of 
arms. Her home was ever open to Friends, 


arid! many will. remember her large-hearted | tisements that are to have fixed positions, 


hospitality. \ 
When the end came it found her with lamp 
trimmed and burning waiting for the Master, 


Jesus.” 


A large family and circle of friends cherish | 


her memory, 


WHITE,—At Hesper, Kansas, Eighth mo, 
26, 1888, Amy Florence, daughter of John 


M, and Mary C, White (the latter deceased), | 


aged I5 years. 


She suffered many weeks, but gave evi- | 


dence of being ready to meet her Saviour, 


often asking those around her to pray that | 
she might have patience to suffer till the | 
Lord released her, and often spoke of going | 
home to be with Jesus and the loved ones | 


gone before, 


BOND.—On. Eighth month 3oth, 1888, | 
Lucy, wife of Amos Bond, aged 72 years; a | 
beloved member and elder of Deer Creek 


Monthly Meeting, Grant Co., Ind. 


Her illness was of only two days’ duration, | 


during which time she was unconscious ; but 
she gave abundant evidence while in health, 
both by her words and her life, that she was 
living in a state of daily acceptance with 
God, and her friends have no doubt but 
though death came at an unexpected mo- 
ment, he found her ready for the summons. 








RIENDS ATTENDING KANSAS 

Yearly Meeting, paying full fare on the A. 
T.&S. F. & U. P. R.R. to Lawrence and se- 
curing a certificate of the same of their ticket 
agent, to be countersigned by the Clerk of 
the Y. M., will be entitled to return on one- 
third fare. On the Rock Island, round trip 
tickets may be purchased for one fare as far 
as their line extends; then purchase tickets 
over the other roads as above stated, All 
from the gth to the 2oth of Tenth mo, 

NATHAN HENSHAW. 


HILADELPIA FRIENDS’ TEACH. 

ERS’ ASSOCIATION, Tenth mo. 6th, 
*88, at 2 P.M.,140 N, 16th Street, Phila, 
Program.—t. Individual Development in 
Graded Schools, Thomas K. Brown. 2. 
Science Studies and their Order in a Course 
of Study’ C, Candby Balderston, To be 
followed by discussion, Please assemble 
promptly. 
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FRANKLIN E, PAIGE, Publisher, 
1305 Arch St., Philadelphia. 


QUEEN 2, C'0.924 Siiaba. 
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SPECTACLES, 
EYE-GLASSES 
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[Tenth mo, 


“MERSHON” PATENT 


SHAKING GRATE 


Heater and Range Works. 


PORTABLE AND BRICK HEATERS, with the Celebrated 
**Mershon” Patent Shaking Grate Attached. 


Descriptive catalogues, contaming the highest 
and most reliable testimonials, furnished free. 


1203 FILBERT ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA, 


ITTELL’S 
IVINGC ACE 


In 1888 THE LIVING AGE entered on its forty-fifth 
year. It has met with the constant commendation 
of the leading men and journals of the country, and 
with uninterrupted success. It presents, in an inex- 
pensive form, considering its great amount of mat 
ter, with freshness, owing to its weekly issue, and 
with a completeness nowhere else attempted, the 
best Essays, Reviews, Criticisms, Serial and Short 
Stories, Sketches of Travel _and Discovery, Poetry 
Scienlific, Biographical, Historical and Politi 
Information trom the entire body of foreign period- 
ica! literature and from the pens of THE FOREMOST 
LIVING WRITERS. 

For fifty-two numbers of sixty-four large p: 
each (or more than 3,300 pages a year) the subscrip- 
tion price ($8) is low; while for $10.50 the publishers 
offer to send any one. of the American $4.00 month- 
lies or weeklies with THE LIVING AGE fora year, 
both postpaid. LITTELL & CO., Boston, are the 
publishers. 


YEARLY MEETINGS IN 1888. 


Kansas Y,. M., at Lawrence, Ks., 
12th of Tenth month, 
Baltimore Y. M., at Baltimore, Md., 
gth of Eleventh month, 


HAINES, JONES & CADBURY, 


1136 Ridge Avenue, Philadelphia, 


HAVE ON EXHIBITION A FULL LINE OF 


SANITARY SPECIALTIES. 


CALL AND SEE THEM, OR SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


THE PROVIDENT LIFE AND TRUS? COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA 


OFFICE :—409 CHESTNUT STREET. 


Incorporated Third month 22, i865. 


CAPITAL, - - - - - = = 


- $1,000,000 | ASSETS, - - 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, returnable on demand, for which interest is allowed, and is empowered by 
law to act as EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, TRUSTEE, GUARDIAN, ASSIGN EB, COMMITTEE, REO 
of which its Capital and Surplus Fund farnish ample Security. 


ALL TRUST FUNDS AND INVESTMENTS ARE KEPT SEPARATE AND APART from the Assets of the Company. OWNERS OF REAL ESTATE 
are invited to look into that branch of the Trust Department which has the care of this description of property. It is premaed, over by an officer learned in the la¥ 
of Real Estate, seconded by capable and trustworthy assistants. Some of them give their undivided attention to its care and management. 

The income of parties residing abroad carefully collected and duly remitted. 


T. WISTAR BROWN, Vice President. ASAS. WING, Vice President and Actuary. 


SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY, President. 
JOSEPH ASHBROOK, Manager Insurance Dep't. 


Sam’! R. Shipley, 


Henry Haines, 
T. Wistar Brown, 


Richard Wood, 
Richard Cadbury William Hacker, 


J. ROB 


DIRECTORS. 


James V. Watson, 
Chas. Hartshorne, 


Wm.Gummere, J. M. Albertson, Asa 8S. Wing, 
Frederic Collin, Israel Morris, 


CHARTER PERPETUAL. 


$20,115,023.49 


EIVER, AGENT, etc., for the faithful performance 


ERTS FOULKE, Trust Officer. 


Justus C, Strawbridg® 
Philip C. Garrett, 


lt Jay 





